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' Standard tests having been accepted as an effective gauge 
of pupil advancement or retardation, how best can they be 
applied? Opinion seems to be fairly well sustained that meas- 
urement of pupil ability and diagnosis of pupil difficulty can 
only be really effective if applied by the classroom teacher. 


HOW TO MEASURE 


By G. M. Wi son, Professor of Vocational Education, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and 


KREMER J. Hokk, Superintendent of Schools, Duluth, Minnesota. 


A particularly helpful manual of this sort for the classroom 
teacher who wishes to make intelligent use of standard tests 
for measuring the ability of the individual pupil and for testing 
the efficiency of methods of teaching. 


It explains the purpose and the use of scales and standard 
tests and in the first eight chapters provides actual plans cover- 
ing the most practical tests now available for measuring pupil 
intelligence and advancement in each subject of the elementary 
curriculum. 


One 'chapter is devoted also to the measurement of high 
school subjects; another to the measurement of general intel- 
ligence. Chapter eleven provides a brief explanation of as 
much of the science of statistics as a teacher needs for pur- 
poses of intelligent measurement, and the final chapter is 
devoted to the general subject of the teacher’s use of scales 
and standard tests as compared with other methods of 
measurement and grading. 


This is a book that every class teacher will need — an excel- 


lent book to be read and discussed in Teachers’ Reading 
Circles. See that it is included in your professional library. 


Another invaluable book for teachers’ personal reading and for group study 
in the Reading Circle is 
BONSER’S THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


A stimulating and constructive study of the school program of studies with 
special emphasis on greater pupil activity along natural and normal lines of 
child develovment. 


Write for the Macmillan Catalog of Books on Education 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Play and Education 

Rotyianp Merritt Sureves, Pu.D., Department or Epucation, 
Strate Norma Scuoort, Kearney, NEBRasKa. 

mms T’ Would be well to begin with, to suggest some of 

the particular aspects of play from the point of 

view of education. We shall show briefly its place 

in the history of education and the changing con- 
THLE dition in regard to it at the present time. 

1. Play in Greek Education. 
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The Greeks had a clear conception of the value 
of play. To them it represented the most funda- 
mental and useful of the human arts. It served to develop and 
make beautiful the body, which was an object of beauty to the 
Greek mind. Play was encouraged in the school and in life 
generally. The most unsightly object was the human body that 
lacked symmetry and proper development. It was through play, 
organized in various games, largely competitive in nature, that 
this ideal of physical beauty was best realized. The education of 
the Greek people would fall short of the present rating in our 
minds if the element of play had been made to occupy a less 
prominent place. 


2. Play Life of Ancient Rome. 
When we turn our thought to Rome, their notion was much 
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the same in regard to play as with the Greeks. The Romans, like 
the Greeks, believed in agility of the body and mind, and found 
play to be one of the means of realizing these ends. The Romans 
did not have the clear conception of physical beauty that is repre- 
sented in the Greek education and art, but they did see the need 
of play in the development of the body fit for military service 
and for the chief duties of the state and nation. They regarded 
play as the most wholesome means of developing both the body 
and mind. It is strange that when the value of play was realized 
so far back as in early Greek and Roman history, its signifi- 
vance should be so completely lost sight of at any later period; 
but unfortunately this was the case, as will be seen in the period 
of the Medieval Ages. 


3. Scholasticism and the Play Spirit. 


In the period of the Medieval Ages the conception in regard 
to the value of play had changed very greatly. The introduction 
of Christianity had led to the misinterpretation of the significance 
of play. It was regarded by some of the leaders of Christian thought 
that their only duty was to pray and serve their God in some 
form of religious worship or ceremonies. It was thought many 
times that the play spirit represented the earthly, or mundane. 
The spirit of God in man should triumph over such earthly things. 
It was, therefore, considered to be man’s duty to suppress the 
play spirit. This doctrine continued to spread until it practi- 
eally encircled the world, and it is only in modern times that we 
are beginning to break loose from its effects. 

4. The Renaissance and Play. 

The period of the Renaissance introduced the beginning of a 
brighter period for the child. The doctrine of the need of sup- 
pressing the play spirit had failed. Under such conditions the 
body grows weak and the face and character lose their expressive- 
ness. We then have an object to be pitied rather than admired, 
as the Greeks did admire physical beauty. Vitina de Feltre 
helped to restore the child to his own birthright by pointing out 
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the significance of Play in the development of the child’s physical, 
mental, moral and religious life. He helped to regain for the 
child the world which he now enjoys. 


5. Play in Present Day Education. 


It will not be out of order to suggest something of the place of 
the play spirit throughout the leading countries of the civilized 
world today. We shall at least mention the tendency to wider 
recognition of the play spirit in the most forward countries. 


a. In Germany. 


The play spirit began to come into its own in Germany perhaps 
sooner than in any other country, after the period of Scholasticism. 
At least it was working with great clearness of thought in this 
eountry more than fifty years before Froebel. Play was regarded 
as having a distinct educational value, but it was primarily of 
physical value. It is plain to see, therefore, that even after the 
period of the Renaissance, Germany was scarcely as far along 
in her conception of the value of play as the Greeks were many 
centuries before. Froebel made a distinct contribution to our 
theory of play. He showed its significance for the development 
of an intelligent, moral, and religious life, just as well as for the 
body. This was a decided step forward and we gained ground 
in recognizing the truth of this theory since the Renaissance. 


b. In Other European Countries. 


England, France, Italy, Sweden, Russia, and many other Euro- 
pean countries have come to recognize the great value of play, and 
it now has an important part in education in all of them. The 
play spirit has found expression in the schools in folk-dancing, 
story-telling, dramatization, and still other forms. Playgrounds 
are gaining in number and significance in most civilized countries 
of the world. Every child could get his highest and most perfect 
development through the exercise of the play impulse. Through 
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proper control of this impulse we can see each child coming into 
his true happiness, also physical, mental and moral welfare. 


6. Playground Movement in America. 


The theory of play has been so thoroughly developed in this 
country and so widely spread, that it has come to be an institution. 
The playground movement of the world is institutional, and has 
just as valid cause as religion, education or vocation. 


a. The Philanthropical Period. 


In the early stage of the development of the playground interests 
we find that the people generally had not become fully aware of 
its importance. A few far-sighted men and women saw its true 
function in child education and welcomed it as the child’s means 
of redemption from outworn nerves and restricted freedom. These 
individuals started a certain private movement that resulted in 
the establishment of several Children’s Playgrounds in such cities 
as Boston, New York and Philadelphia. These gradually spread 
to all parts of the country. They were supported by private funds 
or by subscriptions or endowments. They had not yet been fully 
appreciated by all the people. 


b. Sema-Philanthropical Period. 


’ This period represents the second stage of the growth of the 
playground interest in America. These playgrounds now came to 
be supported partly by private subscriptions or endowments and 
partly by public funds, but they were still, for the most part, pri- 
vately directed. 


c. Period of Public Superintendence. 


The third step in the interest of the playground is represented 
by that of full public support. At the present time there are 
several thousand playgrounds in the United States owned, and in 
most cases controlled also, by the various cities throughout the 
country. As early as 1911 there were 1,547 playgrounds pro- 
vided for by public support at a cost of $2,736,506.16. This 
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shows the phenomenal growth of interest in playgrounds and 
child’s welfare. Child Welfare Conferences and Child Labor 
Bureaus are now connected with many state departments and the 
interest in child conservation is still growing. Our own Federal 
government has formed a department to care for the interests of 
childhood. We not only care for our hogs and cattle and our fields, 
but we are beginning to manifest a greater interest in the conser- 
vation and promotion of child welfare. 


d. The Playground as an Integral Part of the Schools. 


The fourth step in the development of the American playground 
is that which we notice on every hand at the present time. This 
is the tendency, not only for the public to support the playgrounds 
and to organize these as one of life’s chief interests, but it also 
regards the playground as naturally falling under the administra- 
tion and control of the public school system. Many of the cities 
that once owned their playgrounds have now turned over these to 
the public school to be used in the interests of child development 
and under the direction of the school superintendent. This repre- 
sents a splendid development of interest in the child life and 
places the responsibility where it belongs, namely, in the hands 
of those who have the child’s larger education and social welfare 
at heart. 


e. Scope of Play Interests Represented. 


The playground movement of America is not narrow or limited 
in its scope. It is promoted by men of broad vision, who have 
the complete interest of the child in view. The playground 
movement incorporates all of the outdoor activities that can 
be said to be survivals of man’s past, in so far as these have 
been preserved in the form of instinctive activities; throwing, 
skating, hunting, and the other play activities so prominent in 
childhood, are represented in this great movement for child con- 
servation and welfare. Every teacher and child should be ac- 
quainted with the splendid work of the American Playground 
Association, and should send to this association (1 Madison Sq., 
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New York City) for free literature on playground activities. 
The magazine, “Playground,” published by this association, should 
be carefully read by every teacher. 


f. Equipment. 


The equipment of these playgrounds is, for the most part, pro- 
vided by public support, the same as the playground itself. The 
apparatus used is of several characters and supplied in such a 
quantity in many instances as to provide wholesome exercise of 
all the most important muscles of the body. Their general scope 
of activities bids fair to bring about a healthy American race. 
In the future, when we have completely thrown off the yoke of 
scholasticism and taken on the healthier attitude represented by 
the modern playground movement, we will then see more healthy 
looking boys and girls and fewer swathy, decrepid, ne’er-do-wells. 
The object of the playground movement is to give free and un- 
restricted, though supervised and directed expression, to the child’s 
instinctive tendency to play. 

There are a great many forms in which the play spirit can 
be introduced into modern education, though by some teachers these 
would not be regarded as play at all, but which in many cases 
deserve to be classed as such. I suggest the use of story-telling, 
dramatization, and certain other organized efforts to make use of 
the play motive. When play is directed to the realization of cer- 
tain aims and purposes, it is more than mere instinctive or impul- 
sive expression, and begins to assume a wide educational signifi- 
cance. It would be well to speak of these activities here. 

REFERENCES ON Ptay. 

The following list of helpful readings on play is not intended 
to be complete. The books and pamphlets listed, however, are 
among the very best available. Only a very few magazine refer- 
ences are included here, since it is believed that the many teachers 


who do not find a library near at hand would not find such a list 
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very useful, while those who are near to a library will have no 
trouble in locating magazine references on play. 


I. The General Theory of Play. 

Appleton, I. E. Comparative Study of the Activities of Adult 
Savages and Civilized Children. University of Chicago, 50c. 

Archer, R. A. Spontaneous Construction and Primitive Activi- 
ties of Children Analagous to those of Primitive Man. 
Amer. Jour. Psy. X XI, 114-50. 

Burk, Fred. From Fundamental to Accessory in the Development 
of the Nervous System and of Movement. Ped. Sem. VI, 
5-64, 

3unham, W. H. Education from the Genetic Point of View. 
Proc. N. E. A. (1905), 727-34. 

Cabot, Richard C. What Men Live By. Part II. 

Clark, L. Physical Training for the Elementary Schools, ete. 
Sanborn, $1.60. 

Cook, H. C. Play Way. Stokes, $3.00. 

Crawford, C. Dramatic Games and Dances for Little Children. 
Barnes, $1.50. 

Curtis, E. W. Dramatic Instinct in Education. Houghton, $1.00. 

Curtis, H. S. Education Through Play. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Curtis, H. S. Play Movement and Its Significance. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 

Danelson, F. W. In Play Land. Pilgrim Press, $1.00. 

Dorrett, O. B. Music and the Play Instinct. World Bk. Co., 30¢. 

Felker, A. M. Play in Child. Experience. N. E. A., 1898, 624- 
640. 

Fitz, G. W. Play as a Factor in Development. Am. Phys. Ed. 
Review, 1897, Vol. 2, 209-215. 

Groos, K. Play of Man. Appleton, $1.50. 

Gulick, L. H. Psychological, Pedagogical and Religious Aspects 
of Group Games. Ped. Sem. VI, 135-151. 

Gulick, L. H. Some Psychical Aspects of Muscular Exercise. 

Pop. Sei. Mo. LITT, 793-805. 
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Hughes, J. L. Educational Value of Play. Ed. Rev. 1894, 
Vol. 8, 327-336. 

Johnson, G. E. Children’s Games as a Means of Avoiding Over- 
pressure. Am. Phys. Ed. Rev. VI, 160-169, 1901. 

Johnson, G. E. Playground as a Factor in School Hygiene. 
Playground and Recreation Assoc. 

Johnson, G. E. Education Through Play and Games. Ginn, 
$1.10. 

Johnson, G. E. Play in Physical Education. N. E. A. 1898. 

Lee, Joseph. Play in Education. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Lee, Joseph. Play as an Antidote to Civilization. Playground 
and Recreation Assoc. 

Monroe, W. Play Interests. N. E. A. 1899, 1084-1090. 

O’Shea, M. V. N. E. A. 1901, 513-518. 

Palmer, L. A. Play in the First Eight Years. Ginn, $1.20. 

Patrick, G. T. W. Psychology of Relaxation. Houghton, $1.20. 

Simmons, S. E. and Orr, C. I. Dramatization. Scott, $1.25. 

Super, C.W. Play. Hducation, Vol. XXIX, 447. Boston, Mass. 
50 cents. 


II. Playgrounds. 


Beard, D.C. Outdoor Handy Book. Scribner, $1.50. 

Blackmer, F. W. Playgrounds and Parks. Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

Curtis, A. S. Practical Conduct of Play. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Curtis, H. S. Reorganized School, Playground. U. S. Educ., 
10 cents. 

Hermann, E. Outline of Physical Education. The Author, 9 
Humboldt St., Cambridge, Mass., $1.00. 

Kaull, L. H. Physical Education Complete for School and Play- 
grounds. Kaull, $2.00. 

Lee, Joseph. Play for Home. Playground and Recreation Assoc. 


Perry, C. A. Wider Use of the School Plant. Charities Pub. 


Com., $1.25. 
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III. Games. 


Bancroft, I. H. Games for Playground, Home, School and Gym- 
nasium. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Barker, J. S. Games for the Playground. Longmans, 60c. 

Crawford, C. Folk Dances and Games. Barnes, $1.50. 

Forbush, W. B. Manual of Play. Jacobs, $1.50. 

Hawkins, J. R. Play Supervision. Hducation, Vol. XX XIX, 84. 
Boston, Mass. Price 50 cents. 

Hetherington, C. W. Demonstration Play School. Univ. of 
Calif., 45¢. 

Horley, J. Joyous Book of Singing Games. Macmillan, $1.00. 

Isaac, W. F. C. Storied Games. Stokes, $1.25. 

Johnson, G. E. What to do at Recess. Ginn, 25c. 

Kingsland, F. Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games. Sully and 
Kleintiech, $1.00. 

Miller, W. T. Play, Organized. Education, Vol. XXXII, 409. 
Boston, Mass. 50 cents. 

Moses, I. E. P. Rythmic Action Plays and Dances. Mr. Brad- 
ley, $1.80. 

Patrick, G. F. W. The Psychology of Football. Am. Jour. Psy. 
XIV, 104-17. 

Pederson, D. and Boyd, N. L. Folk Games and Gymnastic Plays 
for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground. Saul Bros., 75c. 

Plummer, E. M. Athletics and Games of the Ancient Greeks. 
Am. Physical Edu. Assoc., 25c. 

Smith, D. E. and Others. Number Games and Number Rhymes. 
Teachers’ College, 30c. 

Tappan, E. M. Sports and Pastimes. Houghton, $1.75. 


IV. Stories and Story-Telling. 
Bailey, C. S. For the Story-teller. M. Bradley, $1.50. 
Bailey, C. S. Stories Children Need. M. Bradley, $1.50. 
Bailey, C. S. Stories for Sunday Telling. Pilgrim Press, $1.00. 
Bryant, C. D. Best Stories to Tell Children. Houghton. 
Bryant, S. C. How to Tell Stories to Children. Houghton, $1. 
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Bryant, S. C. Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones. Houghton, $1. 
Bryant, S. C. Stories to Tell Children. Houghton, $1. 


Burnham, M. Descriptive Stories for All the Year. M. Bradley, 
50 cents. 


Coe, F. E. Second Book of Stories for the Story-teller. Hough- 
ton, 80 cents. 


Comstock, E. B. When Mother Lets Us Tell Stories. Moffat, 75e. 
Cowles, J. D. Art of Story-telling. McClurg, $1.00. 
Cragin, L. E. Sunday Story Hour. Doran, $1.25. 


Esenwein, J. C. and Stockhard, M. Children’s Stories. Home 
Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass., $1.50. 


Evans, L. B. Worth While Stories for Every Day. M. Bradley, 
$1.50. 


Forbush, W. B. Story-telling in the Home. Am. Inst. of Child 
Life, 10c. 

Foucher, L. C. Stories to Read or Tell. Moffat, Yard & Co., 
$1.25. 

Gould, F. J. Stories for Young Hearts and Minds. Maemillan, 
80 cents. 

Grove, K. W. One Hundred Stories for Reproduction in the 
Primary Grades. Beckley-Cordy Co., 20c. 

Horne, H. H. Story-telling, Questioning and Studying. $1.10. 

Keyes, A. M. Stories and Story-telling. Appleton, $1.50. 

Marzials, A. M. Stories for the Story Hour from January to 
December. Dodd, $1.25. 

Niemeyer, N. Stories for the History Hour. Dodd, $1.25. 

Oleott, I. F. Good Stories for Great Holidays. Houghton, $2.00. 

Oleott, F. J. Story-telling Poems. Houghton, $1.25. 

Sitting, Mrs. F. Good-night Stories. Platt & Peck, 75e. 

Miggin, K. D. and Smith, N. A. Story Hour. Houghton, $1.00. 

Wyche, R. T. Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them. New- 
son, $1.00. 
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V. Folk Dancing. 


Burchenal, E. Dances of the People. Schirmer, $1.50. 

Burchenel, E. Folk Dances and Singing Games. Schirmer, $1.50. 

Crampton, C. W. Folk Dance Book. Barnes, $1.50. 

Crampton, C. W. Second Folk Dance Book. Barnes, $1.50. 

Crampton, C. W. Folk Dance Book for Elementary Schools. 
Pitman, $1.50. 

Crawford, C. Folk Dances and Games. Barnes, $1.50. 

Crawford, C. Rhythms of Childhood. Barnes, $1.50. 

Crawford, C. Dramatic Games and Dances for Little Children. 
Barnes, $1.50. 

Gulick, L. H. Folk and National Dances. Playground and 
Recreation Assn., 5c. 

Gulick, L. H. Healthful Art of Dancing. Doubleday, $1.40. 

Hofer, M. R. Popular Folk Games and Dances. Flanagan, 75c. 

Keith, L. B. Historical Folk Dance Book. Mrs. L. B. Keith, 
Albuquerque, N. M., 50c. 

Kirk, F. Rhythmic Games and Dances for Children. Long- 
mans, 6c. 

Lampkin, N. B. Dances, Drills and Story Plays for Every Day 
and Holidays. Dennison, 75c. 

Lincoln, J. E. Maypole Possibilities, with Dances and Drills 
for Modern Pastime. Bassette, $1.00. 

Moses, I. E. P. Rhythmic Action Plays and Dances. M. Brad- 
ley, $1.00. 

Pederson, D. and Boyde, N. L. Folk Games and Gymnastic Plays 
for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground. Saul Bros., 
626 Fed. St., Chicago. 

Rath, E. Aesthetic Dancing. Barnes, $1.50. 

Rath, E. Gymnastic Dancing for Girls and Women’s Classes. 
The Author, 415 E. Mich. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sperling, H. Playground Book. Barnes, $1.80. 

Stecher, W. A. Games and Dances. MeVey, $1.50. 

Van Cleve, C. Folk Dances for Young People. M. Bradley, $2. 
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VI. Unclassified. 


Dynes, 8. A. Socializing the Child. Silver, $1.00. 
Whitney, W. T. Socializing Recitation. Barnes, 54c. 


VII. Magaztnes. 


Story Tellers Magazine. Storytellers Co., 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York, $1.60. 
The Playground. 1 Madison Sq., New York, $2.00 per year. 


VIII, Publishers from Whom Valuable Materials on Play may 


be obtained, much of it free or at a few cents cost. 


Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
American Playground Association, 1 Madison Sq., New York. 


American Physical Education Association, 93 Westford Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE LYRIC 


I know not what will be the fate of kings, 

Or those who sit in power on high thrones; 

I know not when will cease the threats and groans 
Of those whom poverty unkindly flings 

Aside; nor what another hour brings 

Of good or evil news to make us stare; 

Nor what new fashions mankind soon may wear, 
Whether or not they care for finger rings. 

But this I know, as long as time may last, 

As long as June is fair with roses red, 

As long as heart to other heart holds fast, 

And on its own love is delighted fed, 

Till winter brings no snow, and storms are past, 
Till all this be, the lyric is not dead. 

D. Hueu VERDER, 








Latin, One of the Essentials of the New 
Curriculum 


Mary L. Cosss, Maury Hieu Scuoor, Norrork, Va. 


mmc TTT RE is scarcely a phase of personal or industrial 


INH 


z : life but demands a new reading in the essentials 
9 T S that count. In a recent address, M. Lafere, the 
: 5 French Minister of Public Instruction, made a plea 
Summon for Greek and Latin. He declares that the secret 
: 2 of French resistance in the World War is the influ- 
= - ence of classic tradition and example on French 
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character, and is not alone due to the inheritance of 
Gallic resistance and daring. We seem to have gotten away from 
the meaning of classic. A literature is classic, not because it hap- 
pens to be Greek or Latin, but because it contains the elements 
of universal appeal. Says a scholar of rank: “The study of Latin 
is the study of history, of good literature, of art, of a civilization, 
which still dominates Europe and America. In reading Latin we 
read of a people who did things, who in many ways were as 
American in their activities as we are.” 

In these stormy days of social and industrial organization, the 
laboring man himself feels the need of leaders who are broad- 
gauge, clear-headed, thinking men. Charles P. Steimitz, General 
Electric Works, Schnectady, N. Y., makes this statement: “It is 
my opinion that this neglect of the classics is one of the most 
serious mistakes of modern education, and that the study of the 
classics is very important and valuable, for the reason that the 
vocation of engineer is especially liable to make the man one- 
sided.” 

“At the last meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, held at Princeton, N. J., in June, 1914, the 
council, consisting of about thirty of the most prominent engineer- 
ing educators, voted unanimously in favor of the Classical or 
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English High School course as a preparation for an engineering 
course.” The above is quoted from Professor Milo S. Kitchum, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, University of Colorado. 

Recently, a carpenter was sent by his “boss” to a home to do 
an odd job, which, however, required nice workmanship. After 
brushing off the French doors, inspecting the space which was 
to be filled in, “I don’t know how to do it,” he said, “I'll go find 
the ‘boss.’”” He did not return except to gather up his tools. A 
few days later, his “boss” stopped at the house. “I’ll hang those 
doors myself. The man I sent can build any part of a house. 
He simply did not want to take the necessary trouble to get the 
panels to fill out the space.” 

So it seems to the writer, it is, in reality, neither Greek nor 
Latin nor mathematics, nor lack of scientific measurements, that 
keeps our curriculum in an upset state for readjustment, but a 
lack of earnest industry on the part of many of the young people, 
which sluggishness projects itself into their future business life. 

Mr. James P. Munroe, Boston Chamber of Commerce, advances 
the opinion that 
wards the child’s inclination of timidity, placing a chair for him 


. 


Many of the new methods of gentle cooing to- 


before a disordered banquet of heterogeneous studies, may produce 
ladylike persons, but they will not produce men.” Just here, as 
a teacher of the classics, we would say a word for the earnest, 
industrious boys and girls, whether slow, average or brilliant, who 
have made good in Latin as in other subjects, who, on account of 
this earnestness have been a great joy. We prophesy for them 
successful careers in business and in social service. But there is 
in our schools a growing constituency of lazy intellects, which are 
neither sub-normal nor feeble-minded, whose mental processes are 
mere states of consciousness. ‘They are ready to catch at any plea 
for dropping a course that demands sustained effort. “If I fail 
in Latin, I shall take French; if I fail in French, I shall take 
Spanish. I dislike Geometry so much, I hardly like a teacher 
who pretends to enjoy it,” are some of the sentiments expressed 
before the courses are made up. We appreciate the fact that they 
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are immature. ‘Too often these plans are executed. Any straw 
that promises to remove the multiplication table, Latin declensions 
and French irregular verbs out of the curriculum is seized with 
joy. It does not seem satisfactory that the school offers courses 
that do not require Latin, French, or mathematics, but the atti- 
tude of a goodly percentage seems to be, “If I do not enjoy these 
studies, other children should not be permitted to do so.” What 
do we call this adult attitude in the politics of other countries ? 
The question arises, shall this untutored democracy have the 
direction, in the future, of the destinies of our land? Or shall the 
leaven of spiritual values leaven the whole ¢ 

From the platform we hear a great deal about the children who 
think in curves and in straight lines. The manual arts are surely 
in the paths of old tradition. The ’prentice system has shifted 
to the vocational school; in times of stress to the vestibule school. 
We are caught by the ery, “practical education,” as if all educa- 
tion were not in some form practical, else it would not exist. 
Shall we say, because expression at the lathe, the anvil or the 
sewing table is easier for some children, that we shall not urge 
an additional and a different kind of expression. Just as there 
are missing cones in the eye that fail to transmit light, so there 
may be missing cells in the brain. 

It is probable that some boys can conceive only the simplest 
of abstract ideas, just as others cannot think in curves and straight 
lines. It may not be economy of time for all boys and girls to 
take Latin and Greek; but let us beware of discouraging the poor 
boy from attempting Latin and Greek. Too often there are no 
traditions of culture or knowledge of values in education save 
those learned late in the school of experience. Every concrete 
torm which curves and straight lines take, from the humblest hut 
to the noblest cathedral, from the tiniest dam across the brook, 
driving the childish flutter-mill, to the mightiest canal interlocking 
the commerce of the globe, has first taken its form in the imagina- 
tion of the designer. ‘That imagination should be fed on the 


thoughts of the great minds of two of the greatest civilizations the 
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world has ever known. Let us, as parents and educators, see to it 
that these boys and girls—they are inexperienced, the responsi- 
bility is ours—-do not blindly follow the path of least resistance, 
that they do not make of the manual arts a trade merely, but with 
the curves and straight lines may catch the poet’s vision of faith 
pointing upward to God, or may embody the great spiritual vision 
of service to mankind. There is no quarrel between Greek and 
Latin and the manual arts. We still go back to them for models 
in sculpture, architecture, and even in military appliances. The 
problem, then, is to adjust one to the other. 

It seems to us this late war has shown how futile it is to pre- 
scribe a system of education for the country as the country, or 
for the slums of the city as of the city. In any school, whether 
city or country, there are many types of mind, many types of 
ambition. In this war we have seen human nature stripped of 
all but the essentials. Every phase of American life has been 
revealed. The back alley in the slums of the great city, the cove 
in the remote mountain, has given its hero of the earth and sky. 
Men of the highest rank and culture are proud to know these men. 
The boy of wealth and leisure has built roads, cut wires, made 
bridges, driven trucks, and gloried in his task. Even the most 
unlettered has waked up to some appreciation of our material 
resources. But have we caught a faint vision of our intellectual 
and spiritual power? In the trend to extol the scientific and voca- 
tional in our schools the education of the free human spirit should 
not be lost. This was the revolt against mediaeval literalisms, 
which literalism threatens our own time. It is Pliny who eulogizes 
Italy: “The gods seem to have chosen her to give to the world a 
serener sky, to unite all empires, to bring together discordant 
tongues, and to teach to man humanity.” Which of us would 
exchange for our sons and daughters the scientifically planned 
cruelty, brutality and savagery which have characterized the hosts 
of imperial Germany, for that type of efficiency which brought 
victory to the Allied Armies? The call to the colors was not only 
of the nation for the nation, but of the nation for the civilized 
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world. We are on the eve of exchanging a narrow nationalism 
for a broad internationalism. We need a wider horizon, so that 
we may rightly adjust our relations to our fellow-man. 

There are signs of encouragement. From a recent number of 
the Bookman, the bookseller gives testimony that the tendency 
of the book-buying public is to buy something that is fresh and 
inspiring, to help solve the political and social problems which 
the war has left to the world. ‘The editor finds comfort in the 
fact that advance in national taste has always proceeded from the 

minority to the majority. In 1890 the percentage of pupils 

studying Latin in the High Schools was 32.62, in 1910, 49.59. 

| “Modern life owes its highest ideals directly or indirectly to the 
inspiration of Greece. It owes its whole structure and creation 
to Rome. Latin is to us and all inheritors of the Latin civilization 
a second mother tongue.”-—MecKail. 

It is better for our boys and girls to have an imperfect know]l- 
edge of Latin and Greek literature than none at all,—that is to 
study Latin and Greek through four, even two years of the High 
School. There is no other way of learning approximately of the 
events of other days than to see approximately the men of other 
days. To read Caesar’s Gallic War is to handle a first-souree 
document of greatest importance. It is the earliest continuous 
account of Northern Europe, its people and its civilization. 
Cicero’s Orations are a first-source document on Roman polities at 
its most impressive period. The Aeneid is a great compendium of 
laws, institutions and religions quickened to life by the poetic 
genius of Virgil. By these great minds the subjective bounds of 
time and space, the bars of race and of language are obliterated. 
A year’s acquaintance with Caesar is in itself something of an 
education in the art of writing. 

Last year, from the training camps, a circular letter was issued 
to the teachers of the country. A copy of the letter is not at 
hand, but the gist was, the poverty of expression, together with 
the poor enunciation, which too often characterized worthy young 

men, to whom, on account of these defects alone, the command 
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of precious human lives dare not be entrusted. These young men 
have been speaking English from eighteen to thirty years. They 
have studied English in school from seven years in the grammar 
school to thirteen years including the high school. By comparison, 
four years seems a meager course in Latin. The translating of 
Greek and Latin into English will certainly strengthen the ex- 
pression of thought in English. Science culminates in the arts. 
Yet none of us disputes that physics and chemistry are at the base 
of scientific education, because they are radical to all science. He 
is indeed a poor student of agriculture who devotes himself to 
leaves and flowers to the exclusion of roots and stems. 

Harvey W. Wiley, formerly chief chemist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, gives his reasons for Latin and Greek 
as follows: “Biological chemistry is practically written in the 
Greek language. The language of botany is essentially Latin, so 
far as the names of the plants are concerned, and Greek in the 
names which deal with the anatomy of the plants and their organs. 
The language of mathematics is largely Greek, the language of 
medicine Greek and Latin combined. The common language of 
the home is largely Greek and Latin. The knowledge of Latin 
and Greek is practical, even in the restricted modern application 
of the term.” 























Art Culture a Vital Factor in Public 
Education 


May R. Kitouen, Arr Instructor, Frankrorp Hien Scxoot, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


puummomumurs TE question is often asked: What is the purpose of 
z 2 art culture in its relation to public education? 
5 T & This is a very pertinent and timely question. At 
= 2 no period in the history of education has there been 
5 mmencoeemnen greater need for a return to ideals and a contem- 
2 : plation of the less material things of life. The 
a failure to arrive at a satisfactory answer to this 


question is due, not so much to the fact that critics 
are uninformed as to the subject, but is because they fail to grasp 
the objective motive underlying this very essential branch of educa- 
tional activity. 

First of all, what do we mean by the term art culture? Do 
we mean that the course of study is designed to perfect skill in 
draughtmanship, to train artists according to the accepted defini- 
tion of the term? In particular cases, where talent exists, it is 
the purpose to give the fundamental principles that will form, 
not only the basis for further development, but give sufficient 
knowledge to create incentive for advanced study where it is desir- 
able, whether that study point to industrial, decorative, or pic- 
torial accomplishment. This purpose, however, important as it is, 
does not cover our conception of art culture in its present relation- 
ship, nor is it the first or primary object of art education in our 
public school system. 

Public education is designed to aid and develop the student 
body at large. It is not a system regulated for the few. The 
potential purpose, therefore, of art instruction in the public schools 
is to arrange a plan of study that will afford equal opportunity 


for every student to become familiar with the laws and principles 
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that govern artistic expression, in whatever way that expression 
may take form, whether it be applied to industry, to the home, or 
other social problems. 

In order to understand to what far-reaching advantages this 
knowledge tends, we have only to reflect that the canons of art 
form the basic structure for the development of all the fine arts, 
music, poetry, the plastic arts, and all of the others. With high 
regard for the exalted position that literature holds in this develop- 
ment and the functioning power it yields, there is no grander 
opportunity, no more appealing and delightful method whereby 
these methods may be inculeated and demonstrated, broadly speak- 
ing, than through the medium of line and form and color; not 
with the limited idea, however, of recording fact and detail in 
mechanical process, but with the infinitely higher purpose of 
knowing more about the actual things of life, the ordinary, dis- 
regarded things that contribute so much to our comfort and happi- 
ness, automatically as it were, yet are accepted so casually, appre- 
ciated so little and understood frequently not at all. 

The objects and other problems employed to convey this knowl- 
edge are by no means the prime issue. They are important merely 
as instruments, and they are over-estimated when they fail to act 
as the medium toward the. apprehension, consciously or sub-con- 
sciously, of the greater thought that lies beyond. How true this is 
in the study of nature in its varied and multiplied forms we will 
leave to contemplation. It calls for no discussion. 

And to give this training in all its fullness to our youth is not 
always the simple task apparent. It calls not alone for individual 
concentration on the part of those appointed to carry on this 
important work, but it demands the very closest co-operation of 
varied minds fitly trained and competent to make such education, 
not the superficial thing it can so readily become, but a great 
functionary power that will bring into play all of the faculties, 
kindle the imagination, and open up new vistas of thought, and 
so enlarge our sympathies, lift up our ideals and bring them into 
harmony with the very highest standards. 
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Art in every age has been regarded as the handmaid of religion. 
This is true in a very remarkable sense, and in countless instances 
it serves as the only nucleus around which may be formed and 
nourished that spiritual sense which, after all, is the very essence 
of true refinement. 

It would be futile to deny that the major part of a community 
do not reap the advantages of the refining influences it has to 
offer. What is the reason of this alienation of our people from the 
higher and better things of life? It is not due to any faultiness 
in our publicity system, nor to inaccessibility because of distance 
nor to expense of time and money. It is because there is an utter 
dearth of aesthetic sense,—a poverty of thought and a lack of 
development and ability to appreciate the nobler things life has 
to offer. Someone has said of poetry, and it may be said of any 
and all of the fine arts, that “It is the record of the best and 
happiest moments of the best and happiest minds.” And art in 
its fuller sense is more than that. It is a study and contempla- 
tion of truth and beauty. When it stoops to other ends it is art 
degraded and merely the counterfeit. 

A false tradition, which we trust is fading, has been allowed 
to take root and flourish, in effect that the study and contempla- 
tion of beauty is something for the specialist—the favored few who 
have, presumably, been endowed with particular talent and genius 
—that they are the ones who should fashion our opinions and 
regulate our estimates of what is appreciable and otherwise, for- 
getting all the while that every individual has his ideals, high 
or low, as they have been circumscribed by opportunity. This 
tradition has been a menace to our progress in the cultural arts 





and is responsible in large measure for the standards that exist 
and for the absence of refined sensibility of which there is at 
present such complaint. 

In this connection it is not amiss to emphasize the futility of 
the thought that all education must be directed along lines that 
will immediately, or at least eventually, dissolve into dollars and 
cents. Just as surely as there are things in life that money 
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cannot purchase, so also there is knowledge to be gained, in and 
out of the classroom, that is not interchangeable with currency. 

In the final analysis there is no question but what with careful 
supervision on the part of those fitly trained to direct this work, 
dating it from the earliest elementary stage to the final close of 
the scholastic term, the results obtained will be productive of a 
culture that cannot be duplicated by any other branch in public 
education. 

Furthermore, there is great need at present to reflect that results 
are never to be measured by the originality of thought or aptness 
in technique that may characterize the school exhibit, unless we 
are at the same time alert to the fact that there is besides a wealth 
of knowledge to be gained and a sense of values to be acquired that 
pencil and pigment will never record. 


OPALS 


Where did the diamond come from ? 

‘Tis a dewdrop once sun-kissed. 

And the pearls, what are they made of ? 
Morsels of moonlit mist. 

The emerald’s fashioned of verdure green, 
The sapphire stole the blue lake’s sheen, 
From the evening sky is amethyst born, 
The turquoise is blue of the sky at morn. 
But in the heart of the opal all things burn. 
Dewdrop, mist, sky, lake, in turn. 


MARGARET MACGREGOR. 


























Another Observation from Problem English 
Teaching 


\. Bess Crark, TracnEer or Enerisu, Howarp CoLieee, 


BrRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 


Summon’ teaching American public school boys and girls, 
I have found only the exceptional one craving 

| poetry or consciously attempting to write it. Of 
course many boys in the end like “Sorab and Rus- 
wummcmmmnee tum,’ “Tam O’ Shanter,” “Herve Riel,” or parts 
of the Odyssey, but their attitude analyzed is toler- 
ation of the poetry for the sake of the story. This 
is not the invariable rule, for a real English 
teacher (and, like poets, they are born) can quicken even an 
average boy to some enthusiasm over “The Cloud,” “L’Allegro,” 
“The Field Daisy,” or “I Wandered Lonely.” But, in the main, 
our publie school students pass out of High School with no per- 
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manent or abiding love for poetry. 

In two former articles in the English Journal I have attempted 
to describe a type of work carried on by me, or under my super- 
vision, in the past four years at Chisholm High School in Minne- 
sota. In a later article in Epvucation, I have given some illus- 
trative work which evolved out of this problem teaching in con- 
nection with the Bible as literature. Herein I am trying to do 
exactly the same thing for poetry. 

During three years in Chisholm High School, in the problem 
English work of the third and fourth years, in the unproblemized 
first two years, in literary society, in the Ranger publication, we 
have worked consistently and constantly for development of appre- 
ciation of poetry. Our method has entailed endless labor, for 
we guided and stimulated the outside reading of every boy and 
girl who showed any particular love for literature. Then, in 
class work, we proceeded psychologically instead of logically, i. e., 
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from the known or the present to the unknown and the past; 
from the commonplace to the elusive and therefore more real. 
Texts we had no use for, except as reference books. That meant 
we began with Douglas Mallock, Wilfred Wilson Gibson, Service, 
or Kipling. We scoffed at neither Field nor Riley. When a 
student found a line he liked, we supplied all we could of that 
type, until perforce he broadened to a change. In the end our 
English students came to approach a real appreciation of the 
masters,—Browning, Burns, Wordsworth, Milton. By the Senior 
year many loved, understood somewhat, and willingly memorized, 
“The World is Too Much With Us,” “Let Me Not to the Mar- 
riage of True Minds Admit Impediments,” and “When I Con- 
sider How My Light is Spent.” 

3y means of an approach through the moderns, students came 
slowly but surely to love and appreciate the classics. Then, too, 
a number in third and fourth years proceeded individually to 
know more moderns or to more fully know one, such as Vachel 
Lindsey or Sara Teasdale, Alan Seeger, Rupert Brooke, Hermann 
Hagedorn or Don Marquis. Among the things voluntarily done 
last year in English work, these are typical: a series of talks was 
given by a Senior girl before English III (Juniors) on Modern 
War Poets; a senior thesis was written on Living Poets and 
Their Work; an unusual Modern Poetry Scrap Book was eom- 
piled; a correspondence started between a Junior girl and an 
American poet; dozens and dozens of original poems submitted 
purely outside of assignment work, only a few of these being 
accepted for the Ranger, our High School magazine. 

One of the most compelling results of this enthusiasm over poetry 
in the last three years has been an unusual development of appre- 
ciation of the poetry inherent in one’s own life surroundings. 
I have chosen some of the best poems written by students, which 
attempts conclusively show how these immature minds have appre- 
ciated the spirit of toil as caught by Gibson, the poetry in the 
barrack room as sensed by Kipling, the poetry behind the- plow 
as felt by Burns. These student attempts at poetry are signifi- 
eant, therefore; several are real poetry; all, though faulty in 
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technique, have somewhere a dynamic spark that bespeaks the 
developing lover of the poetic in the world in which we imme- 


diately live. 
ry ¥ ¥ 
Tue SrramM-Snoven. 


Though I am but the work of man, 
My fiery soul and all but human hand 
Are undermining God’s great work of centuries, 
And leaving in my wake a desolate and trackless waste. 
FounTatns. 
One evening when the stars had lit their lanterns in the sky, 
And the prophesying clouds had grouped and gathered but to fly, 
A line of men their places took, the ladders to descend 
Down to the drifts, their souls to dwarf and backs with toil to bend ; 
Where hangs the heavy air so damp, the lizard pants to breathe, 
And one would weep for joy to see a plant in dank ore seethe. 
Some work in the air in the evening, and some in the warm day- 
light 
But God have pity on those who work in the drifts of eternal 
night ! 
Among the men was one in whom a fever scarce did pale. 
But a night that is lost, means bread the less. And could he fail ? 
But a burning throat in the damp cold air made the pain in his 
head increase 
Until his very mind went blank; and he thought of the cooling 
breeze 
That plays about a pasture spring, half hid in the waving hay, 
With water so cold that it would break the grip of the fever that 
on him lay. 
Sut far below, down deep in the mine, purls a fountain on a ledge 
Where the miners replenish their lamps’ bright light by hanging 
over the edge; 
And the deeper you go, the sweeter the drink, and the mine is 
very deep; 
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But you must pay for the drink, for the way is over a rock that is 
slimy steep, 

With footing enough, but scarce enough, for a man with a mind 
that is clear. 

There are fountains and fountains, the whole world o’er, with 
drink e’en just so dear; 

There are fountains in minds that give the song, that succeeding 
ages may sing, 

And fountains in the singers’ souls that resonate pain with their 
rhythmic swing. 

But a soul bereft, half crazed with heat, grasped at a single chance; 

As the miner crawled on his hands and knees, each moment was a 


lance 
At his breathing, pounding heart. Then his clutching fingers left 
the rock, 


And he fell, a struggling aeon down, striking earth with a shud- 
dering shock. 


They eased his broken body, with a rough and miner care, 
And tried in vain to tempt back his soul with an inrush of God’s 


free air. 
But the gurgling, laughing fountain plashed and rippled on the 
Do é é So 
ore; 


Full many a soul had traced its course and had returned no more; 

For some must go where the wheels go round, some in mines must 
pay the toll, 

Else who would drink at each fountain’s brink living water for 
the soul ? 


Herein may be seen an approaching insight into the poetry 
inherent in the iron-mining of the Range. Influences from Gray’s 
classic couplet in “The Elegy” and Goldsmith’s in “The Deserted 
Village,” to the free verse of Harriet Munroe’s “Poetry,” have 
been at work to bring forth the verse form of these two boyish 
expressions. 

I may here mention that the best attempts at poetry writing 
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(and the best are used in this article) are by boys. The reason 
for this may possibly be that the rugged, ugly, virile, tragic Range 
life is not suited to girlish interpretation. Since the student 


writes best about that which he knows, the most significant writing 


was about the Range life and industry, and was done by boys. 
Girls have been most appreciative students of poetry, however, 


and most exhaustive readers on their own initiative outside. 


soem 


But ere we proceed further in detailing results, let us look for 
a little while at the course of study arrangement and the method 
of procedure which brought forth these results. In our third 


deta TO ain 


year of high school English the problem to be solved was the 
editing and printing of a high school magazine. I have described 
the course in detail in the English Journal of April, 1919. 
The course was followed in January, 1919-1920, though I was 
no longer at Chisholm. During the first half-year the Juniors 
studied journalism from both the literary and the mechanical 
points of view. English class took four recitations weekly, print- 
shop work one. By the end of the first half-year the student knew 
of the best newspapers, such as the “Kansas City Star,” “The 
Springfield Republican,” “The New York Times.” He knew a 
human interest story from a plain news article and could identify 
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an editorial. In connection with the Sunday newspaper and 
the magazine he was given an intensive month’s work on the short 
story and required to write one. The writers studied were, of 
course, mainly O. Henry, Kipling, Stevenson, Harte and Poe. 
When in the summer of 1918, Harper’s Magazine contained a 
story, “The Laugh,” by Mary Heaton Vorse, dealing with the 
Range and a strike there in 1917, the class had a telling instance 
of the writer’s ability to find “copy.” Then, indeed, they real- 
ized that life right about them in Chisholm, Hibbing, Virginia, 
was full of “stories.” 

With these Juniors the study in journalism and the short story 
in the first semester, was followed by a second semester in English 
literature, but solely from the angle of poetry. No text was fol- 
lowed, but each student had his personal copy of Halleck’s English 
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Literature and of Palgrave. The school and public libraries con- 
tained reference books, from Gateway Classies to Pancoast. Nor 
mav I neglect to mention Braithwaite’s “Anthologies” and “The 
Little Book of Modern Verse.” The method of attack was from 
the present backwards, and we lost no sleep over the past that we 
did not cover. Such poems as “In Flanders Fields,” “I Have a 
Rendezvous With Death,” “The Trees,” were the beginning. We 
even permitted pause for “Carry On” and “Young Fellow My 
Lad.” Then came Kipling, with “Tommy,” “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” and 
“Gunga Din” first, but the “Recessional,” “The Explorer,” “The 
Palace” served as climatic points. 

How far did we get in this backward procedure in a half-year? 
Well, one year we arrived at Burns, and incidental to that read 
Carlvle’s essay to complete the subject. Another year we com- 
pleted far less in extent but far more in individual writing accom- 
plishment. No attempt is made to study author after author 
with dates, ete. Halleck was read after or while we were studying 
an author, and thus the trend of the times and the literary con- 
temporaries of the poet being studied was ascertained in a general 
way. The object was rather, however, to know a few poets and 
to love their poems. 

So much for the third year. Now to the fourth and Senior 
English work. For two years our English IV problem was the 
writing of a class play, to do which we studied the drama inten- 
sively. Of course we began with the present and proceeded to the 
past, taking in this scope the reading and study of such plays as 
“The Man From Home,” “The Blue Bird,’ Lady Gregory’s 
“Seven Short Plays,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The Rivals,” 
“As You Like It,” and “Hamlet.” After two years we decided 
to change the course to a semester in drama and a semester in 
the novel. For four years we have held to a study of the drama 
in English IV, two years of that time writing our class play as 
well as individual one-act plays. The detailed account of this 
problem may be found in the English Journal for October, 1917. 
The third year we adopted the drama and novel combination, while 
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in 1918-1919, having a class which had studied the novel in both 
the Freshman and Sophomore years, we retained the drama for 
one semester, and poetry and the Bible for the last semester in 
the High School. 

But what has this English IV work to do with the theme of 
this article—the development of a love for poetry? Let me 
answer by circumlocution. In our study of the drama we pre- 
sented Yeate’s one-act play, “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” and 
the following poem was written and accepted in the stead of a 
literary criticism of the play. In it may be seen a phrase from 


Alfred Noyes: 


My Lanp or Heart's Desire. 


When I hear “the wind laugh and murmur and sing,” 
My heart is away ‘rom each earthly thing, 

Where nothing but troubles and worries and cares 
Are brought to our doors in unequal shares. 


Forget about this, come dance on the wave, 

And follow the path that the good fairies pave, 
Leading to happiness, justice and peace, 

Where joy and true friendship never shall cease. 


Here in the land where “‘the dead dreams go,” 
The “merry of tongue” soon forget all their woe, 
For all day and night they dance, sing and play, 
Till “the lonely of heart” is withered away. 


In the study of the Bible, Wordsworth’s “The World is Too 
Much With Us” and Milton’s “On His Blindness” were memor- 
ized, and Don Marquis’ “The God-Maker Man” studied carefully. 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills” was likewise memorized 
entire. Thus, while in the midst of the study of drama, did we 
again and again consider the poetic interpretative of life. As a 
result of this continual appeal to the poetic I had handed in, volun- 
turily and without assignment, the following compound of obser- 
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vation and contemplation by a Senior boy. Remember, too, when 
reading it, that Chisholm is in the country of long winters, of 
deep snows, and that the boy is through this bit of verse inter- 
preting for himself his own surroundings: 


SounDLEss., 


Down from the sky they floated, 

Through the air they lazily drifted, 

Gently upon the ground they settled, 

Trees and houses they thickly covered,— 
Sut they never made a sound. 


The air with downy flakes was white, 

The trees in the distance a beautiful sight, 

Like snow-capped mountains seen at night, 

Towering above in a cold, clear light,— 
But the snowflakes made no sound. 


Daylight dawned grey, streaked with light; 
There were no more dreary wolf songs; 
The snowflakes ceased to come, 
And in their place came the sun,— 

3ut the snowflakes made no sound. 


These two bits of verse serve to show that even without direct 
study of poetry in the Senior year, its occasional consideration 
and the repeated recurrence of allusion to poetry kept alive and 
fanned to flame the spark of interest in poetry. 

It is not unusual, then, that students have come to write well 
the timely couplet or the humorous jingle without class assign- 
ment and merely for the love of doing it. The following is the 
type best illustrative of what we have encouraged. I refrain 
from illustrating the contrary type; it abounds in most school 
publications and is considered indescribably funny. 
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A Jap Tate, 


He propose, 

She say “No!” 
He arose, 

She say “Go!” 


He go ’way, 
She cry; 
He stay ’way, 
She die. 


He return, 
He find her gone; 
Her pa say stern, 


“Be gone!” 


He get old, 
Sixty year; 

Story told, 
Shed tear. 


So, naturally, when a Senior class wished a real class song for 
commencement, written by a Senior for his class, this little thing 
was forthcoming, its suggestion an actual broken road near 


Chisholm: 


Tur Broken Roap. 


The grass and trees are rooted out, 
And the road has lasted long, 
But changes daily come about 
With thoughts and words for song; 
And youth looks forward to things that bode, 
Beyond the break in the broken road. 
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Fond thoughts and hopes have flowered well, 
As they have lasted long; 
A new road winds ’mid field and dell 
And on it a hopeful throng; 
And youth looks forward to things that bode 
Beyond the break in the broken road, 


The path was straight, the way well trod, 
On the road that lasted long; 

The new road winds o’er unbroken sod, 
A road of toil and song. 

But happy we take up our heavier load 

Beyond the break in the broken road. 


It was set to music composed for it by another student and 
proved so effective that the succeeding class retained it as a 
feature of the commencement night exercises. 

And now, having gone around Robin Hood’s barn and, Tony 
Lumpkin-like, landed ourselves in our own back garden, what is 
the point? American high school students, as an average, have 
neither love for nor appreciation of poetry ; this may be developed 
with the majority by proceeding in accordance with adolescent 
psychology; a fairly good method of developing, or a fairly good 
proof of having developed appreciation, will be the student attempt 
to write poetry. 
























The Need for a More Scientific Attitude in 
Education 


Epear MENDENHALL, Director Co-opERATIVE BUREAU OF 
Epvucationay Researcu, Stare Manvuat Trarnrne NorMat, 
PirtspurG, Kansas. 


Sram O r T 


TUDADUATUAEC ALANNA 


long ago a state normal had among its corps of 
speakers, to address its some 1,500 students, three 
types of lecturers: a scientist and educator of 
national renown, a sociologist of profound scholar- 
ship and breadth of view who dealt much with 
ungarnished facts and unembellished fundamental 
principles, and a platform entertainer capable of 
putting incisively and in somewhat emotional pop- 
ular language, generalities commonly recognized. Attendance at 
these lectures was largely optional with the student body. It 
became a matter of interest to some of the faculty on the side-lines 
to note the drawing force of the three types of speakers indicated. 
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Pounce 


No absolutely accurate count was made of the number in the 
audiences, for the purpose of comparison. This was not neces- 
sary. It took but a casual glance to reveal the fact that the 
average student, the teacher and the “would-be” teacher, prefers— 
shall I term it “the hurrah” type of speaker—prefers on the whole, 
glittering generalities to hard facts and basic principles requiring 
some effort of attention. 

If this were an isolated example, we might account for it as 
a desire for relaxation, or perhaps recreation, but examples of 
similar situations may readily be multiplied. I have noted the 
same tendency among teachers in county institutes. It was my 
duty as a county superintendent to employ the institute lecturers. 
The appealing institute instructor was too frequently the “brass 
band” sort, with a repertory of anecdotes, able usually to “wave 
the flag” grandiloquently or “dope out sob-stuff.” He entertained 
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and held attention. Little effort was exacted of the listener. 
When the institute lecturer of real worth spoke, papers and maga- 
zines were surreptitiously read, billets-doux written. The intent 
listeners, easily counted on the fingers, were the staid members 
of the teaching profession—-they who truly had a more scientific 
attitude and had cultivated some power of sustained attention. 

My thesis can be checked up further with the general public. 
Note, if you will, the tyne of books and magazines read in our 
libraries. Any librarian will tell you it is not the technical, nor 
even the so-called popular scientific literature, that appeals to the 
reading public. Pull down from the shelves Darwin or Huxley, 
James or Dewey, and scientific treatises in other fields. How 
clean and white are the pages! Here are these volumes in their 
pristine binding, fresh and new. ‘The pages would be uncut if 
the librarian had neglected this duty. Go to the fiction shelves. 
Here you must often elbow your way. It is here you find the 
grimy, dog-eared books in re-bound editions. In this connection 
1 would commend a well-planned scheme on the part of the schools 
—high school and grade—for a better use of the library in con- 
nection with the school work, as a corrective. 

In December, 1900, a leading American magazine requested 
ten of the great educators and thinkers of the day to name the 
books published in the nineteenth century which, in their opinion, 
had most infiuenced its thought and activities. Among the judges 
were such well-known men as Hon. James Bryce, Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry Van Dyke, President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale. 
These men did not act in conjunction. Independently of each 
ather, each of them made up a list of ten books, his individual 
choice, in response to the question. In all forty-seven titles were 
named. Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” a book of science, stood 
first, receiving ten votes,—the unanimous choice of these eminent 
judges. 

Here is a book that has profoundly affected educational thought. 
It was the fruition of twenty years’ careful, exacting work, collect- 


ing and organizing facts. In this book there is no attempt to 
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embellish—-none of what is termed “fine writing.” It is a sober, fi 
direct, scientific presentation and discussion, well within the range 
of comprehension of the average reader. Notwithstanding its 


educational significance, I believe I would “play safe” in saying 
it is a closed book to four-fifths of our teaching body, and I fear 


if many did open it they would not find, nor even make the effort i 
to find, the material appealing, and try to see in it a bearing upon 
their work. 

In a talk to a group of Michigan teachers, not many months 
ago, Prof. Millikin of the University of Chicago, urging more 
scientific training, stated that the nation that will win in war and 
in peace, the people who will survive, will be the people who 
know. This statement need not be limited, in my judgment, to i 
a knowledge of physical sciences. It has a wider application. | 
There is a science of teaching and science methods must be incor- 
porated in the daily practice of our common school teachers, if 
the schools are to be a factor in the onward march of this nation. 
I believe it vital that many—very many educators, superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, rural teachers, high school teachers—need 
more of the requirements of the scientist than they now possess. 
What these requirements are is a question worthy of our consid- 
eration. 


ERGOT 2 


ca aco 


Primarily, all teachers, principals and superintendents should 
determine early in their work the aims and note the outcomes of ; 
their educational efforts. I endorse heartily the statement of 
Rugg and Clark, in their Chicago University monograph, “Scien- 
tific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-grade Mathematics.” 


oe 


“Nothing is more important to the teacher, to the administrator, ; 
or to the ‘educational’ critic,” they say, “than the writing out of } 
the general aim of the subject of study in question, so as to include 
a very clear and minute analysis of what the instruction in the 
course is intended to do.” And they add this pertinent comment: 
“The writing of this detailed statement is one of the most diff- . 
cult tasks that teacher or administrator can be called upon to Hi 
do.” Notwithstanding this difficulty, the value of this must be 
evident to all. We can readily see that if we have a goal in 
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view, we are in a position to weigh our plans and measure with 
more exactness the value of our devices and methods. A big pro- 
portion of our teaching is aimless—a groping in the dark. I 
thoroughly believe that if a teacher of reading would write out as 
definitely as possible, for herself, early in the school year, what 
she planned for her class to accomplish in this subject by a cer- 
tain time, and would keep this aim in mind from day to day in 
planning lessons, she would find defining the goal eminently worth 
while. This could and should be done, not alone for the school 
subjects, but the larger aims of a room, a building, and an entire 
school system could be made a matter of record for constant 
guidance. 

The néxt requirement of a scientific attitude I would note 
would be the constant analysis of the teaching situation. It is 
important that the teacher be constantly alive to the reactions of 
her pupils to her instruction. This knowledge of the teacher 
should not be general. It needs must be exact. The teacher 
would find it highly advantageous to tabulate errors in the vari- 
ous school subjects. Jor example, in spelling some record shouid 
be kept of the words mis-spelled, the number of times they are 
mis-spelled. If errors occur in a particular part of words, this 
should be noted. Mistakes in language and in arithmetic, even 
shortcomings in penmanship, could frequently be made a matter 
of record for the class and the individual pupil. The knowledge 
the average teacher has of her class is far too hazy. It needs 
must be more definite. It is impossible, without exact knowledge, 
wisely to direct our instruction. Without this knowledge we con- 
stantly “over-teach” and “under-teach.” 

A scientific attitude means a constant effort to weigh values, 
values with constant reference to aims. We still find teachers 
giving tests with five or ten questions, each question rated the 
same—twenty or ten—when these questions vary greatly in diff- 
culty for the pupils, easily known if the teacher only would make 
the effort to know. Lists of five or ten words are still given in 


spelling, and each word is arbitrarily rated worth twenty or ten, 
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with little or no consideration of their relative difficulty. I would 
like to see more teachers venturesome enough to base the rating 
of spelling lists more upon the real difficulty they present to the 
group, and better to the individual pupil. I can conceive of a 
list of ten words, in which difficult words for particular pupils 
could be weighted 15 or 20, and some less difficult less than ten. 
If this is done by teachers, and attention of the pupils called to 
this fact, they will, in all likelihood, distribute their study more 
intelligently. 

In a larger sense, the scientific attitude means the open mind, 
needed, I suspect, by most of us. Too many of us are more 
concerned in establishing our petty view-point in education than 
in finding the truth. The scientific spirit is, as Prof. L. H. 
Bailey well says, “The quest to find out, always to discover, never 
to prove a thesis or demonstrate an assumed position. Herein 
does this mind differ from that of the advocate, who must merely 
prove his case, or from that of the preacher, who must support a 
dogma, or from that of the politician, who must defend a party.” 

“Science cannot be dogmatic, if it is science; it cannot be parti- 
san, if its judgment is that of the open mind, seeking.” Educators 
are still numerous who woefully lack this attitude. Superin- 
tendents and teachers are still to be found who resolve ignorantly 
that there is nothing in the measurement movement in education ; 
that psychologies and discussions of educational methods, educa- 
tional experiments should be “‘scrapped.” Dealing, as the teacher 
must, constantly with immature minds, having her opinions sel- 
dom challenged, she needs must watch herself constantly to keep 
the open mind so needful to progress. 

As I have already suggested, the scientific attitude means the 
love of facts. When the teacher can say with Prof. Bailey, “Never 
have we arrived at mastery, and never do we discover the greatest 
intellectual delights until plain facts, ungarnished, standing for 
themselves, are poetry and painting and inspiration,”—when the 
teacher can feel this as she arranges systematically the grades 
of her class so they can be intelligently interpreted, or tabulates 
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the efforts of her pupils,—when she can listen and enjoy a tech- 
nical discussion in education, and experience some thrill when 
she reads Thorndyke, or Judd, or James, she has in far measure 
a scientific attitude. 

The scientific attitude means a sustained, persistent attitude. 
It means more or less of what is commonly termed “grind” until 
a goal is reached. Too many of us weary in well doing and never 
receive our reward. It would be a gala day to the teacher who 
reads these words and then and there resolves and sets for herself 
a definite task—a definite problem vital to her particular group 
of children—and then sticks everlastingly to her resolve until she 
has completed a piece of work. Things really worth while, a real 
contribution, take time and hard work. Darwin was twenty 
years preparing his epoch-making work, “The Origin of Species.” 
Edward Gibbon resolved on October 15, 1764, amid the ruins of 
Rome, to write “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Nearly twenty-three years later, June 27, 1787, the last word was 
written. Tennyson began “In Memoriam” in 1833 and published 
it in 1850. These examples could be multiplied. I see no reason 
why many, very many teachers should not set for themselves a 
definite task touching their life work, and keep at this task one 
or more school years. If this were to be done, I venture to pre- 
dict our educational progress would be marked indeed. 

I ean think of no better way of bringing this discussion to a 
close, and indicating concretely the scientific method so desirable 
for every teacher than by quoting from Darwin’s introduction to 
his master work. “On my return home,” says Darwin, “it 
occurred to me, in 1837, that something might perhaps be made 
out of this question (The Origin of Species) by patiently accwmu- 
lating and reflecting on all sorts of facts which could possibly 
have any bearing on it. After five years’ work I allowed myself 
to speculate on this subject and drew up some short notes. These 
I enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the conclusions, when they 
seemed to be probable; from that period to the present day I 
have steadily pursued the same object. I hope that I may be 
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excused for entering on these personal details, as I give them to 


show that I have not been hasty in coming to a decision.” . 
Darwin’s aims were definite. Note these significant words— 
“steadily pursued,” “patient accumulation of facts,” “reflection 


upon these facts,” and “‘I have not been hasty in coming to a 
decision.” I commend a careful, thoughtful re-reading of this 
comment of Darwin to every ambitious teacher and schoolman. 
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THE GREEKS AND DEATH 


: 
} 
{ 
O’er ancient Greece the sky blazed darkly blue; 
And forms of life came forth beneath its fire, ; 
Voicing her plains’ and mountains’ deep desire, Nf 
The plunging sea’s,—in shapes divinely new. 
Who knows well how the Spirit’s power grew 
Within those souls—what grace of His raised higher 
Their wondrous art and song, touched their grand lyre? 
How grasped they His unalterably True? 
This much we know,—they did not cringe to death. 
Olympic heroes girded for the game ij 
As their loved clay in funeral vapor fled,— 
‘Through them all Greece respired a deeper breath ; 
And, like an arrow of Promethean flames, ; 
Their faith in Life soared strongly o’er the dead! | 


HELEN Cary CHADWICK. 





A Suggestive 


Mary 


General Aim. 


Kindergarten-Primary Education 


Course of Study for Experienced Teachers or for 
Mature Students in Normal Schools. 
Psychologically Interpreted. 


BriguamM Pratt, State Norma Scuoor, 
Worogster, Mass. 


1. To stimulate a broad yet critical attitude toward the selec- 
tion of psychological principles in the child’s education. 


2. To est 


ablish a conscious and working relationship between 


the kindergarten and lower grades in— 


» 


The functioning of play and freedom. 

The use of materials in project work. 

The emphasis on development rather than instruc- 
tion. 

The making of the child the center of correlation. 


Sreotion I. 


I. Vital Factors determining the course of study in the 


kindergarten and lower grades. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) Relative emphasis of the actual and potential. 


A study of the child’s nature and interests, as found 
in his environment. Human and natural activi- 
ties emphasized. 

A eareful arrangement of these activities in refer- 
ence to their universal meaning. 

A study of the best form through which the child 
can self-actively reproduce his environment. Selec- 
tion and relative values involved. 
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be placed more upon the value side than upon the 
danger side, as having particular significance in 
the child’s education. ) 

(These principles are to be fully discussed and 
applied to the four parts under environment 
(A. B. C.). Also application to be made to con- 
crete materials and project work, games, songs, 
stories and kindergarten procedures in general. 
Practical discussions, readings, papers. Data col- 
lected from experiences and development of stu- 
dents. ) 


TV. Method used in study of child’s plane of development. 


(a) Conversation. 

(b) Experimentation. 

(c) First-hand contact with activity, natural and 
human. 


Section IT. 


SPECIFIC PRIMARY WORK. 


Specific Arm. 


l, 


To discuss subject matter and method in primary educa- 
tion and to see how they may be interpreted and re-enforced 
for effective use through the study of Section I. 

To discover at what point the overlapping of specific kin- 
dergarten procedures may affect the development or non- 
development of the lower grade child. 

To consciously use kindergarten-primary observation and 
practice toward the functioning of Aims 1 and 2 in this 


section. 7 
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II. 


ITI. 





Environment. Its meaning and scope. 


A. Sociologically and objectively considered. 


(a) General neighborhood. 

(b) Types of children and homes. 

(c) Parents’ occupations and traditions. 
(d) Habits and customs. 

(e) Languages spoken. 

(f) Types and possibilities of play. 


B. Psycho-physically and subjectively considered. 


(a) Development and growth. 

(b) Instincts and capacities. 

(c) Individual differences, 

(d) Habit formations. 

(e) Correlation between mind and body. 

(f) Power and value of suggestion. 

(g) Realization and investigation of the sub-con- 
scious mind and nerve centers. 


C. Potentially and subjectively considered. 


(a) Child’s generic self. 

(b) Emphasis upon potential vs. actual. 

(c) Emphasis upon ideas vs. images. (Emphasis 

. in regard to the educational value of the child’s 
development will be placed upon “A” and 


“a he 


Environment. Principles involved in ts use. 


(a) A study of the child’s plane of development. 

(b) How to add new experiences to old. 

(c) Value and limit of imagination. 

(d) Immediate environment material for future devel- 
opment. (Selection.) 

(e) Dangers involved in its use. 

(f) Values involved in its use. (Emphasis here will 
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Srotion III. 


DEVELOPMENT AND INTERACTION, 


I. Development. 


(a) Its relation to experience and efficiency. 
(b) How it takes shape and moves on. 


(c) Its relation to child, curriculum, race. 


II. Interaction. 


(a) Discussion of the educative process as including 
curriculum, child, society. 


(b) Representation of the experiences of child, teacher, 
school, society. 


(c) Contributions of each to the whole, namely— 
1. Child’s activities. 
2. School stimuli. 
2 


3. Teacher’s suggestions. 


4. Society’s standards. 


(d) An emphatic necessity of organization, logically 
and psychologically considered. 


(e) To explain and make clear the principles of inter- 
action in its relation to instincts and subject-matter 
involved in the curriculum. (This involves a brief 
discussion of instincts and capacities; a recall of 
the principles laid down in “Child and Curricu- 
lum,” and a simple yet pointed discussion of the 
law of organic unity and its relation to the curricu- 
lum and to life. Application to the child, the 

curriculum, society, life.) 





(c) Aesthetic conditions. 
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Section IV. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY MANAGEMENT, 


I. Specific Aim. 


(a) To develop in the students a realization of the neces- 


sity of wholesome physical and mental habits and 
conditions. 


(b) Their relation to hygiene and sanitation. 


II. Kindergarten Room. 


(a) Physical hygienic conditions. 


1. Seating in reference to light. 


2. Kind and height of chairs. 


3. Ventilation. 
4. Heating. 
5. Cleaning. 


6. Care of wraps. 
7. Care of materials. 


(b) Physical and mental conditions. 


1. Length of periods. 

2. Activity and repose. 

3. Realization of danger of domination by 
teacher (personality). 


4. Value and danger of suggestion. 


1. Orderliness. 

2. Sense of proportion. 

3. Harmony of color and feeling. 

4. Beauty, care, arrangement of plants. 
5. Selection and place of pictures. 


Atmosphere—individuality. 
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(d) Sanitation and disease. 


1. Brief summary of children’s diseases. 


2. Why a study of germs is important. 


3. Cells of the body. 

4, How germs get into the body. 

5. Struggle between body and germs. 
6. Where bacteria are found. 


7. Value of sanitary conditions. 
(e) Mental hygiene. 


1. Normal, happy frame of mind good germ- 
resister. 


bo 


The value of faith and courage. 


3. Realization of the power of thought. 


Business Management. 

(a) Keeping accounts. 

(b) Ordering materials. 

(c) Records of attendance, ete. 

(d) Reports. 

(e) Methods and aim of keeping children’s work. 
(£) School law. 


The Teacher and the Home. 


(a) Visits in homes. 
(b) Manner and tact in approaching parents. 

(c) Spirit and feeling of democracy. 

(d) Value of Mothers’ Meetings and Clubs. 

(e) How to conduct them. 

(f) What to discuss. 

(g) Danger of teacher performing duties that belong te 
home and mother. 
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V. The Teacher. | 


(a) Health. | 
(b) Breeding. 
(c) Manners. 
(d) Dress and general appearance. 
(e) Knowledge of real meaning of sympathy, strength, 

power, justice, love, control. 


VI. Discipline—Moral Training. 
(a) Right and wrong punishment. 
(b) Training the reason. 
(c) Inhibition. 
(d) Substitution. 


(e) Disuse. 
(f) Blind obedience. 


Section V. 
ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL, 


I. Specific Aim. 
To give the students a general summary of the curricu- 
lum to this point, and to give them a practical method 
of organizing experience and material, and of discussing 
the principles regulating the placing of materials in the 
curriculum for kindergarten and lower grades. “Mate- 
rials” include lower grade subjects. 


II. Factors in organization. 
(a) Curriculum and organic unity. 
1. Child 
2. Teacher. > Socially interpreted. 
3. Materials 


(b) Curriculum a process of interaction. 
1. Child 
2. Teacher. 
3. Materials 


In process of interrelationship 
within organic unity. 





III. 


IV. 





(c) 
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Curriculum a process of development. 


1. Child’s impulses directed. 

2. Teachers’ experience drawn upon. 

3. Materials selected as appropriate stimuli. 

4, Social life, past, present, future, considered ; 
standard involved. 

5. Solving of problems leading to greater con- 
sciousness and control. 


Regulative principles for the placing of materials in 
curriculum. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


Development and growth of children. 
Kind of children. 
Temperaments. 
1. Stimulation. 
2. Inhibition. 
Environment. Experience. 
Development of ideas which demand emphasis put 
upon certain materials at certain times. 
Seasons. Festivals. Institutions. 
Time and proportion. 
Principles of organic unity, interaction, develop- 
ment. 


Integral relationship of child to all life. 


(a) 
(b) 


Natural activities. 

Human activities. 
Re-enforcement and interpretation of these upon 
the child’s level of experience with the materials 
—songs, games, stories, projects, conversation, 
pictures, excursions. 


A discussion as to the place and function of each material 


(a) 
(b) 





in its relation to the child and to the curriculum. 


Individuality of each concrete material. 
Keeping each material within its own limitations. 
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(c) Knowing which other material it will correlate with 
best logically and psychologically. 

(d) Knowing which impulse or experience in the child’s 
life may come to consciousness and take form with 
the use of given material. 

VI. Interaction. Practical application. 

(a) Making a classified list of instincts which would 
practically react to and be nourished by a given 
material. 

(b) Making a classified list of instincts prominent at 
five and seven years of age, and show how they 
react upon one another. 

(c) Making a classified list of materials and subjects, 
showing how they correlate and function together. 


VII. Development. Practical application. 

(a) Make a classified list of games in order of develop- 
ment or difficulty. 

(b) Develop one game from an activity of child. 

(¢) Show how technique or control has developed in a 
child from the use of an occupation; of a game. 
(Carry on this method of practical application so 
far as the experience of the student will allow.) 


VIII. Placing of materials in curriculum. 
(a) A complete outline of subjects for one year. 
(b) Outline songs and games for the fall. 
(c) Outline projects for one term. 
(d) Outline a program containing all the materials for 
the first week and for the last week of kindergarten, 
and of first and second grades. 


IX. A discussion of method. (Brief.) 


(a) What it involves and includes. 
(b) Its relation to the materials. 
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(c) Its relation to experience and environment. 

(d) fis relation to interaction and development. 
(The emphasis in regard to method will be placed 
upon the methods of science as being the most valid 
for the development of efficiency in the child.) 


BreLioGRAPHY. 


Factor of Environment in a Kindergarten Program. Temple. 
Genetic Psychology for Teachers, Chap. V. Judd. 
Principles of Development. Palmer. 

Culture and Industry. Dewey. 

How We Think, Chap. XII. Dewey. 

Household Activities in their Relation to Child Nature. Graeff. 
Educational Issues, Chap. II. Blow. 

Child and Curriculum. Dewey. 

Genetic Psychology for Teachers, Chap. IV. Bolton. 
Fundamentals of Child Study. Kirkpatrick. 

Principles of Teaching, Chap. III. Thorndike. 

School Hygiene. Shaw. 

Power Through Repose. Call. 

The Efficient Life. Gulick. 

New World Science Series (Primer of Sanitation). Ritchie. 
Healthy Living. Winslow. 

The Learning Process. Colvin. 

Social Principles of Education. Betts. 

Primary Education Magazine, February, 1920. 

Schools of Tomorrow. Dewey. 

Democracy and Education. Dewey. 

Character-Building Thought Power. ‘Trine. 

A Study of Child Nature, Chap. V. VI. Harrison. 

Genetics. Walter. 

Child Life and the Curriculum. Merriam. 

Growth and Edueation, Tyler. 

The Play Way. Cook. 

The Normal Child and Primary Education. Gesell. 
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OUTLINE STUDY No 86. 


TWICE TOLD TALES. 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1807-1864.) 


Ss 


nificance of the Title. 


First Reapine: Classification of the Tales; Study of the 


Text. 


SECOND READING: Interesting Allusions; Passages to Re- 


read; Thoughts to Reflect Upon; Quoted Criticisms. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WorkK: Test Questions; heme Subjects. 


A. PREPARATORY WORK. 


CHARACTER OF TWICE TOLD TALES; SIGNIFI- 


CANCE OF THE TITLE. 


I. CHARACTER OF T'wice Told Tales. 


Note 1. Twice Told Tales, written by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


American romancer and prose writer, and published in 
1837, 1842, 1852, is a collection of disconnected stories 
and sketches, originally published in magazines and 
annuals. “These tales reveal a power of imagination, 
a spiritual insight and knowledge of the obscure mo- 
tives of human nature; and they are told with a felicity 
and repose of manner that have not been surpassed in 
our literature. They have often, indeed, a somber tone, 
a fateful sense of gloom, which is half weird, some- 
times almost uncanny, but of which the fascination is 
irresistible. Their publication marked a distinct epoch 
in American literature.” 

“Very slight is the material of which most of these 
tales are constructed, yet they hold us both by the 
variety of their outward charm and by their deep inner 
significance. They run the whole gamut of fancy, from 
the wildly whimsical and humorous to the intensely 
somber and profoundly sad, and woven into them, as the 
very life and substance of them, are speculations upon 
many of the gravest problems of existence.”—New- 
comer’s American Literature. 





wa 


—————— 
——_~ 
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II. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TITLE. 
Note 2. The volume was called Twice Told Tales because 
the sketches composing it had been published before in 


various periodicals. The felicitous title may have been 
suggested by a line in Shakespear’s King John—Life is 
as tedious as a twice-told tale, 


B. FIRST READING. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE TALES AND STUDY OF 
THE TEXT. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF THE TALES; Srupy or THE TEXT. 


1. Half Historic Records. (Legends fancifully illuminating 
some biographical or historical incident.) 

Note 3. These tales have for their theme New England 

traditions of actions “inspired by a restless, individual 

conscience.” They are mainly “myths and mysteries of 


old Massachusetts—charming, ghostly passages of colo- 
nial history.” 


a. The Grey Champion. 


Note 4. The scene of this story is laid in Boston, on King 
(now State) Street. This thoroughfare is several times 
mentioned in Hawthorne’s writings, and always seems 
to arouse in him a certain warlike and patriotic elo- 
quence. The earliest allusion to the street 


occurs in 
this tale. 


The episode is said to have taken place 

during the governorship of Sir Edmond Andros, 1689. 

The tale becomes an allegory by the introduction of the 

Grey Champion, who, says Hawthorne, is “the type of 

New England’s hereditary spirit.” Julian Hawthorne, 

the author’s son, says of this story: “This story, in 

sustained power, austere eloquence, and graphic imag- 

ination, has always seemed to me equal to anything 

that Hawthorne has produced; and it was written 

when he was scarce thirty years old.” 

Suggestion 1. Describe the period in which the scene of 

the story is laid. Describe the political condition of 

the country. Tell the story of the tale. Note the de- 

| secriptive passages. To what extent is the story alle- 
> gorical? 


b. The Maypole of Merry Mount. 
(1) The period; word picture of the group around the 


pole; story of the tale; study of Puritan char- 
acter. 


——_—_~ 


: 
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Note 5. The scene of the tale is the early settlement of 
Wollaston or Merry Mount; the event is the tradition 
of the founding of the town; the theme is, The moral 
gloom of the world overpowers a systematic gayety. 


ec. The Gentle Boy. 


(1) Period; story; character of the Quakers; Quaker 
persecution. 

Note 6. The scene is laid in the early days of Massachu- 
setts. The action takes place during the Quaker per- 
secutions. 

Suggestion 2. To what extent has the reading of The 
Gentle Boy added to your store of general knowledge? 


d. Endicott and the Red Cross. 


(1) Period; Endicott; Manners and customs of the 
time, as learned from the text. 


e. Legends of the Province House. 

Note 7. These tales are of the Boston of Revolutionary 
days. “They are especially characteristic of Haw- 
thorne’s genius, and they instantly added another ro- 
mantic glamor to the famous Revolutionary town of 
Boston.” 


(1) Howe’s Masquerade. 
(a) The period; the episode ; descriptive passages. 
Suggestion 3. Study the description of the Province House. 
a 
(2) Edward Randolph’s Portrait. 
(a) The episode. 


(3) Lady Eleanor’s Mantle. 
(a) The story; the setting of the story ; the moral; 
the symbolic episode and the author’s inter- 
pretation; the guests and their costumes. 


Note 8. The mantle symbolizes pride. 


(4) Old Esther Dudley. 
(a) Story of the tale; story of the mirror. 


2. Stories of Actual Experience; Minute Descriptions of 
Things Seen and Heard. 
Note 9. These stories are fanciful reflections on what Haw- 
thorne saw, sometimes humorous, sometimes serious, 
always quaint and interesting. 


a. Nature Studies. 
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(1) Snowflakes, 
Note 10. An exquisite tribute to a New England winter. 


(2) Footprints on the Seashore. 
(a) Motif of the tale; its chief beauties. 
Note 11. Him of Athens, Demosthenes. 


(3) Night Sketches. 


(4) Sights from a Steeple. 

(a) Reflections aroused by the sight of the clouds; 
description of the view from the steeple; 
description of the shower. 

Note 12. Limping Devil of Le Sage, Asmodeus, a character 
in Le Sage’s Diable Boiteur, is the companion of Cleofas, 
whom he carries through the air and to whom he gives 
the power of looking through the roofs of the houses 
to see what is going on. 


b. Miscellaneous Sketches. 


(1) Sunday at Home. 

(a) Character of the sketch; picture of the spire 
in the morning sun; train of thought aroused 
by the steeple; date of the sketch; fashions 
of the day. 

Suggestion 4. It is the steeple, too . . . bid them welcome. 
Re-write the passage, using words of your own, 


(2) Little Annie’s Ramble. 

(a) Character of the sketch; period; manners and 
customs of the day; objects seen during the 
stroll; reflections aroused by the toy-shop, 
the squirrel cage, the polar bear; the liter- 
ature of the period. 

Note 13. This tale, especially admired by Longfellow, had 
for its heroine a child in real life. 


(3) Seven Vagabonds. 

(a) Period; meeting of the seven vagabonds; the 
occupation of each; their purpose ; the conclu- 
sion of the story. Note the description of 
the puppet show and of the salesman’s books. 


Note 14. This sketch is said to be founded upon a trip 
which the author made through part of Connecticut. 
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(4) The Toll-Gatherer’s Day. 


(a) Date; methods of travel. Study the descrip- 
tion of the traffic. 


Note 15. This tale was derived from minute observation of 
the traffic on a bridge near Salem. 


(5) The Village Uncle. 


(a) Images evoked by the old man’s musings over 
his Thanksgiving fire; picture of the village; 
sea pictures ; the fishing; picture of the group 
of fishermen; tales told by Uncle Parker. 

Note 16. “Hawthorne is not a realist. Though he was a 
keen observer, everything observed was subject to the 
transfiguration of his fancy.” This criticism is illus- 
trated by the tale under consideration. 

Note 17. Susan was a real personage. Her father was a 
fisherman living in Salem, and Hawthorne always spoke 
of her as his mermaid. 

Note 18. A Haddock bearing the black marks of St. Peter’s 
fingers. According to tradition, it was a haddock in 
whose mouth St. Peter found the piece of money, and 
the two marks on the fish’s neck are said to be the 
impressions of the apostle’s finger and thumb. 

Black strap, a mixture of rum and molasses. The 


rote of the shore, the sound of the surf as before a 
storm, 


(6) Peter Goldthwaite’s Treasure. 


(a) The story. 


Suggestion 5. Describe the literary execution of this sketch. 
What is meant by the first day of the January thaw? 
(7) The Lily’s Quest. 
(a) The story; its moral. 
(8) The Ambitious Guest. 
(a) Place of action (Franconia Notch, White 
Mountains) ; story. 

Note 19. This tale has its foundation in fact. Samuel 
Willey, with his whole family, perished in the landslide 
of August 28, 1826. The house was left standing, as the 
sketch relates. 

Note 20. The secret of the young man’s character... 
recognize him. “Allowing for artistic emphasis, this 
expresses Hawthorne’s early view of his own aspirations, 
He wished to be so spiritually great that only after 


he was gone should the world awake to a comprehen- 
sion of his greatness,”—Julian Hawthorne. 


. 
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3. Stories of Pure Invention; chiefly of an Allegorical 
Character. 

a. David Swan. 

Note 21. A sketch written to illustrate the idea that we 
can be but partially acquainted even with the events 
which actually influence our course through life and our 
final destiny. There are innumerable other events which 
come close upon us, yet pass away without actual re- 
sults. Sleeping or waking, we hear not the airy foot- 
steps of the strange things that almost happen. 


Suggestion 6. Enumerate the things which “almost hap- 
pened” to David. 


b. The Sister Years. 


(1) Explain the allegory; date of the story; place; 
political history of the year; plan of the sketch; 
contents of the Old Year’s bandbox. 


Note 22. Curious sort of war... The strong nationalist 
movements in Canada during 1837 and 1838, which the 
British government found itself unable to chéck, was 
terminated by a compromise which ultimately secured 
for the Canadian provinces recognition as self-govern- 
ing dominions of the British crown. Loco-focos. A 
party nickname, In 1835, during an excited meeting 
of the party in Tammany Hall, when the candles had 
been blown out to increase the confusion, they were 
lighted with matches then called locofocos. From this 
episode the party took its name. 


c. Wakefield. 

Note 23. Here we find the “weird imagination of Hawthorne 
brooding over the mysteries of human life and char- 
acter.” Hawthorne always insisted on a moral in all 
his tales. In Wakefield we find two: (1) An influence 
beyond our control . . . tissue of necessity; (2) Amid 
the seeming confusion . . . place for ever. 

Suggestion 7. Relate the story of Wakefield. What im- 
pression does it make upon you? 


d. The Minister’s Black Veil. 


(1) 'The story; impression produced by the story; a 
study of the spiritual history of New England. 
Note 24. Hawthorne, explaining his philosophy of life, 
classifies mankind thus: “First, by their sorrows; sec- 
ondly, all who have the same maladies, whether they 
lie under damask canopies, or on straw pallets, or in 
the wards of hospitals; thirdly, all who are guilty of 
the same sins, whether the world knows them or not.” 
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The theme of The Minister’s Black Veil is the catholicity 
of guilt, the fraternity of sin. The Black Veil is the 
symbol of the guilt in the soul of every man: J look 
around me, and, lo! on every visage a Black Veil, 


e. The Threefold Destiny. 
(1) Justification of the sub-title; the threefold des- 
tiny; how fulfilled. 


f. Rill from the Town Pump. 

Note 25. A refreshing little sketch, sprightly, graceful, 
and humorous, full of quaint symbolism. 

Suggestion 6. Compare the style of this tale with that of 
the others you have studied. Who is speaking? Ex- 
plain the allusions to March Meeting, town treasurer, 
Muster Day, Sagamore. In what sense can the Pump 
boast of being the head of the fire department? the 
physician of the Board of Health, ete.? What moral 
does Hawthorne give to his little story? (As this 
wasted and long-lost fountain is now known and prized 
again, . . . recognized by all.) Study the period. 


s, The Great Carbuncle. 


(1) Indian tradition of the Great Carbuncle; descrip- 
tions of scenery throughout the sketch; the story; 
fate of each seeker; symbolism of the various fea- 
tures of the story. 

Vote 26. The existence of the Great Carbuncle is one of 
the traditions of the White Mountains. In telling the 
story, Hawthorne makes of it an allegory in which the 
Great Carbuncle stands for worldly preeminence. The 
seven seekers are types of those who in their mad 
desire for fame give up the opportunities of each pass- 
ing day. The allegory reaches its conclusion in the 
words, From the hour . . . its splendor waned, 


h. Fancy’s Show Box. 


(1) The story. 

Note 27. Fancy’s Show Bor has for its theme the discus- 
sion of the fearful thought, While none but crimes per- 
petrated are cognizable before an earthy tribunal, will 
guilty thoughts draw down the full weight of a con- 
demning sentence, in the supreme court of eternity? 
The moral of the tale finds expression in the last para- 
graph, Man must not disclaim his brotherhood . . . 
never open, 


i. Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe. 
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(1) Its story; traces of the supernatural. 

Note 28. A normal tale, although the subject is a morbid 
one. The scene is laid in New England after the Revo- 
lution, and the tale is filled with interesting glimpses 
of the manners and customs of the time and place. 


j. Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment. 


(1) The story. 
Note 29. The theme of this tale is earthly immortality, a 
subject always attractive to Hawthorne. 


k. Prophetic Pictures. 


(1) The story; descriptions of scenery. 

Note 30. A grewsome story of a portrait painter who 
painted, not merely a man’s features, but his mind and 
heart. He catches the secret sentiments and passions, 
and throws them upon the canvas, like sunshine,—or 
perhaps, in the portraits of dark-souled men, like a 
gleam of an infernal fire. The moral appears in the last 
paragraph of the story. 


l. The Hollow of the Three Hills. 

(1) Story; impression produced; the lady’s story; 
significance of the title: time of action; the 
author’s characterization of the period; purpose 
served by the story. 

m. Vision of the Fountain. 


Note 31. A fanciful little sketch, charmingly written and 
ingeniously contrived. Tell the story. 


C. SECOND READING. 


INTERESTING ALLUSIONS: PASSAGES TO RE- 
READ: THOUGHTS TO REFLECT UPON: QUOTED 
CRITICISMS. 


I. INTERESTING ALLUSIONS. 


Suggestion 7. Explain each allusion, refer it to the tale in 
which it is found, and state the purpose served by it in 
the story. 

1, At a Smithfield Fire; 2, John Rogers; 3, Old Noll; 
4, Cotton Mather; 5, Crew of Comus; 6, Rachel; 7, Paul 
Pry; 8, Paris on top of Mt. Ida; 9, Atalanta; 10, Arethusa; 
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11, Hippocrates; 12, Ponce de Leon; 13, Howe; 14, Wolfe; 
15, Washington; 16, St. Peter’s fingers; 17%, Flying Dutch- 
man; 18, Sinbad the Sailor; 19, Aladdin’s Lamp; 20, Pros- 
pero. 


Il. PaAssaces To RE-READ. 


1. Last paragraph of Little Annie’s Ramble. 

2. Rill from the Town Pump. 

3. Prophetic Pictures. From Time wore on . . . airy 
pictures. 

4. Great Carbuncle. (Upward, accordingly went the pil- 
grims . . . other’s sight.) 

5. Sights from a Steeple. (In three part of . . . I may 

look elsewhere.) 

6. Sights from a Steeple. (The clouds . . . to the end.) 

7. Old Esther Dudley. (And did she dwell . . . in the 
street. ) 

8. The Village Uncle. (Entire.) 

9. Lhe Ambitious Guest. (First three paragraphs. ) 

10. Snow-Flakes. (Entire.) 

11. The Seven Vagabonds. (My ideas of the aboriginal 
character . . . Indian still.) 

12. Peter Goldthwaite’s Treasure. (Every evening 
occupants. ) 

13. Night Sketches. (Entire.) 

14. Endicott and the Red Cross. (The speech of Endicott.) 


15. The Vision of the Fountain. (Sad and heavy. . . 
emblem of Hope.) 


Ill. THovuguts tro Reriect Upon. 
1. So long as I imagine that the earth is hallowed. 
It will return again. (Sunday at Home.) 
2. Dreamy as the scene was . . . among the dead. (The 
Vision of the Fountain.) 
3. There is no such thing in man’s nature . . . golden 
gate will never open. (Fancy’s Show Boz.) 
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4. In chaste and warm affections, humble wishes 
hope of heaven. (The Village Uncle.) 


5. But the wisest people and the best . . . their office. 
(The Sister Years.) 


6. My hour of inspiration . . . fade as soon. (Snow- 
Fiakes.) 
wv 


?. His brief glimpse into the street . . . madness. (Peter 
Goldthwatte. ) 


8. He fears not to tread the dreary path . . . borrowed. 
(Night Sketches.) 

9. It was the policy . . , the above. (Hndicott and the 
Red Cross.) 

10. And forever honored . . . dust. (Hndicott and the 
Red Cross.) 


11. Amid the seeming confusion . . . forever. (Wake- 
field.) 


12. Would all who cherish . . . cast their lot. (The 
Threefold Destiny.) 
IV. Qvorep CRITICISMS. 


1. Hawthorne is the greatest imaginative writer since 
Shakespeare.—Lowell. 





2. He depicts in his marvellous style the dark side of 
human nature. 

3. Twice Told Tales are often sombre, but they possess 
beauty of style—smooth, musical, poetical. 


4. Hawthorne is nowhere more satisfactory than when he 
attempts least, as in Sights from a Steeple, Footprints on the 
Seashore, etc. 


5. Twice Told Tales are characterized by subtle imag- 
ination, curious power of analysis, and exquisite purity of 
diction. Hawthorne’s style is sinewy, simple, and lucid. 

6. Such pieces as are tinged with actuality have not 
interested readers so much as the pure invention of David 
Swan or the weird coloring of the Legends of Province House. 


?. Hawthorne studied exceptional developments of char- 
acter and was fond of exploring secret crypts of emotion. 
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D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 
TEST QUESTIONS: THEME SUBJECTS. 


I. Test QUESTIONS. 


1. Give a brief sketch of Hawthorne’s life, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon those facts which influenced his work. 

2. Classify Twice Told Tales according to their motif or 
theme. 

3. Tell the story of The Ambitious Guest. Give Haw- 
thorne’s characterization of the guest. What interest has 
this characterization for the reader? Where is the scene of 
the story laid? Give the date. 

t. Tell the story of Dr. Heidegger's Experiment; of The 
Great Carbuncle. Trace the allegory in each tale. 

5. What do you learn of the Puritans and the Quakers 
from The Gentle Boy? To what train of thought does the 
tale entitled The Prophetic Pictures give rise? 

6. In A Rill from the Town Pump, enumerate and ex- 
plain all local allusions. Describe the manner in which the 
story is written. Explain the assertions in the first five para- 
graphs. 

7. In The Grey Champion what was the answer to the 
cry, “Provide a champion for thy people”? The whole scene 
is a picture of conditions in New England. Give the details 
of the picture. 

8. Write a paper on the “Manners and Customs of Haw- 
thorne’s Time,” using as a source of material /ttle Anme’s 
Ramble. 

9. The year in which Hawthorne entered college was the 


year in which a distinctive American literature began to 
appear. Name six contemporary works which Hawthorne 
might have read. 

10. “Hawthorne’s style is sinewy and lucid.” Explain 
what is meant by the two adjectives. 

11. From the note appended to The Ambitious Guest, 
what do you learn of Hawthorne’s aspirations? 
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12. Quote, from The Minister’s Black Veil, the last words 
of Father Hooper, and explain them. 


13. What does Hawthorne say of the mansion of the old 
governors of Massachusetts? Reproduce the description. 


14. What connection with Hawthorne have the following 
names: Rev. A. A. Royce, Peter Parley, Old Manse, Concord, 
Longfellow, Custom House, Franklin Pierce, Brook Farm. 


15. State the significance of the following titles: The 
Grey Champion, The Gentle Boy, Prophetic Pictures, Seven 
Vagabonds, The Sister Years, The Lily’s Quest, Wakefield. 


16. Describe the character and manner of living of the 
Puritans, using the tales as your only source of information. 
List those tales which treat of Puritan character. 


17. “Hawthorne was the most original man of letters of 
his time. Lis style is simple, beautiful, clear, pure, humor- 
ous, and his descriptions of scenery are exquisite.” Cite pas- 
sages proving the truth of these statements. 


18. Point out the tale called by its author a fantasy; 
one called an idyl; another, a. morality; and still another, an 
apologue. 


19. Classify the tales as whimsical, humorous, somber. 


20. Point out the effects produced in these tales by tolling 
bells. 


21. In Lady Eleanore’s Mantle occurs a symbolic episode 
which the. author describes as an emblem of aristocracy and 
hereditary pride trampling on human sympathies and the 
kindred of nature. Relate the episode. 


22. Were the problems of sin and evil, on which so many 
of these stories turn, the fruits of Hawthorne’s own moral 
experiences ? 

23. Describe the reception accorded to Twice Told Tales. 
Name other important works of Hawthorne. 

24. What impression, as a whole, do these tales make upon 
you? What has the reading of them added to your stock 
of general information? Make a list of the tales which inter- 
est you most. 
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25. Assign to its proper place each of the following char- 


acters: Jervase Helwyse, Dominicus Pike, Walter Ludlow, 
Ilbrahim, Tobias Pearson, Ichabod Pigsnort, Father Hooper, 
Mr. Tiffany, Eleanore Rochcliffe, Widow Wycherley, Esther 
Dudley, Uncle Parker, Peter Goldthwaite, John Brown. 


Il. THEME SvuBJEcTs. 


1. The Quaker Persecutions. . 


2. Puritan Character and Puritan Customs in Colonial 
Times. 


3. Life in the Colonies just before the Revolution. 
2. Manners and Customs of Hawthorne’s Day. 
5. The Year 1838 in Salem. (Sister Years.) 


6. Rewrite five paragraphs from A Rill from the Town 
Pump, using your own words. 


?. Description of Hawthorne’s genius from Lowell’s Fable 
for Critics. 


8. Night Sketches. 
9. Sights from a Steeple (in your town). 


The Story of the Gentle Boy. 


American Notes—Editorial 


The notorious failure of the public to accord to teachers the kind 
of consideration and respect that used to be shown toward them is 
an effect, and every effect must have a cause. What has caused this 
change of sentiment and conduct on the part of the public? Those 
of us who can remember conditions as they were several decades ago 
will recall the honor and affection which was bestowed upon nearly 
all of the teachers of our youth. A large part of them were in the 
work for life; some of them were young men from the colleges, who 
thought it well worth while to spend from one to three years in 
teaching school as a preparation for their own life work. And what 
an opportunity was theirs, and how splendidly they measured up to it! 
How many life currents they set in motion in the souls of their pupils, 
—currents that flowed out into the great centers and resulted in dis- 
tinguished careers in business, in the professions, and in political 
life! There was no reason to look down upon the teaching profes- 
sion in those days. And there was no teacher shortage. This work 
commanded the highest respect, and those who engaged in it were 
welcomed in the best homes of the community. Out of such condi- 
tions sprung such great teaching careers as those of Mark Hopkins of 
Williams, Samuel H. Taylor of Andover, Julius Seeley of Amherst, 
and countless others whose lives have counted large for humanity, 
learning and progress. 

What has produced the change of sentiment toward the teaching 
profession and the average teacher of today? We believe that it is 
largely the result of the entry upon this work of large numbers of 
young, inexperienced, poorly-equipped persons, merely as a makeshift 
to get a living,—without any high sense of duty or any serious aim 
to make their work a real contribution to the public welfare. 

With the great increase in the population came a much larger 
demand for grade teachers for the public schools. To supply this 
demand, Normal Schools were created, with short courses which were 
inadequate. Hundreds and thousands of young girls, immature of 
mind and with inadequate preparation to enter upon the courses, 
rushed into the Normal Schools as an open door to a respectable 
employment that would yield them a living. 
limit of their vision. 


That was about the 
Their Faculties 
have done their best to train these well-meaning but immature minds 
for their work. Probably the Normal Schools and their courses have 


Such schools were a necessity. 
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been, under existing conditions, as good a makeshift as was possible. 


They have been a step in the right direction. Of late they have been 
making wonderful progress in the right direction. But from them 
has flowed, it cannot be denied, a mixed stream of diversified person- 
alities into the ranks of the grade teachers, and the public has had 
to take what was offered. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Ask 
the mothers and fathers, who have had several children who passed 
through the grades of an average urban or suburban town, for their 
opinion of the teachers who have taught their children. In most 
cases the reply will be somewhat like this: “In such and such grades 
my child did splendidly,—got along fast, was happy, loved to go to 
school, admired his teacher, and brought home excellent report cards; 
but in such and such a year exactly the reverse was the case; in those 
years my child was unhappy, had poor marks, barely ‘rubbed through,’ 
and came near learning to hate schooling and books and teachers.” 

Now, in our opinion, here is the cause of the major part of the 
present disrespect on the part of the public for the teaching profes- 
sion. One poor teacher, with no professional fitness, tact, or vision,-— 
and with an uncontrolled temper, it may be, or a selfish and unhappy 
disposition,—“queers” teaching and teachers for a whole community. 

Where, then, lies the remedy? ‘Truly, it is a hard question! We 
can only suggest three or four ways to modify the evil. 

First, there should be a still further elevation of the standards of 
the Normal Schools, together with a fuller measure of frankness on 
the part of their faculties in advising pupils who are manifestly 
handicapped by an uncontrolled temper, or by an abnormally frivolous 
character, to seek some other calling. 

Second, a much more serious effort should be made by the voters 
of our towns and cities to put the best qualified citizens upon the 
School Boards. 

Third, a stronger emphasis should be laid upon personality by 
committees, in examining candidates. Character should always count 
for more than scholarship or training, important as these are. It is, 
as a matter of fact, often made a secondary matter, if not altogether 
overlooked by the average committeeman, in deciding between several 
candidates. 

Finally, parents can do much in this reform by cultivating an 
acquaintance with the teachers of their children, inviting them to 
their homes, visiting their classrooms, learning to understand and 
co-operate with them, instead of standing aloof and criticising them 
and their work. Thus may the unfortunate shortage disappear and 
the old-time teacher and the public regard for him, come back again. 
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Strong bodies and trained intellects are very desirable results of 
education, but they are not enough. ‘True education means these, and 
something more. This “something more” is indicated by the word 
Culture. A cultivated person is one who shows, by words and acts, 
that the entire character is in harmony with whatever is true and 
beautiful. Kindness and consideration for others are unfailing marks 
of Culture. Good books, music, and above all, the influence and 
example of noble lives, lift us to higher levels of Culture. Strength 
and efliciency alone are characteristic of a machine; self-control, 
sympathy for others, and love for all that is beautiful are qualities 
of a truly developed human soul. 


Experience is a word to conjure with in our day. We turn to 
experience for the demonstration and verification of all our theories. 
This is well. It may be well also to consider the nature of experience 
itself. Just what is experience? In general terms we may say that 
experience is the impression made upon us by the world in which we 
live. ‘T'wo factors at once emerge: there is the outside event, and the 
inner mind which perceives the event. The impression received, then, 
is something like an image in a mirror. It may, for all practical 
purposes, be a very accurate and reliable image; but, picture it is, 
nevertheless, of an objective fact lying outside of us. It is one remove 
farther off than the mind which perceives it. Therefore, the first 
lesson of experience must be that we are more sure of the mind itself 
than of anything else. All we can ever know of anything else depends 
upon the reliability of this mind to perceive and report truly about it 
Mind is our starting point, and the basis of all our procedure. 


* * * 


Another fact soon emerges, namely, that we are also surrounded by 
a multitude of other minds. These minds all receive impressions 
and react in a manner similar to our own. This uniformity is so 
great that we may be sure that the grass is green to all, the snow 
white, the sunset living fire. This marvelous unity underlying all 
individual minds is what makes language possible. Words must stand 
for the same objects, convey the same impression, carry the same 
meanings to myriads of separate minds or a common medium of 
communication would be impossible. This unity is also responsible 
for systems of philosophy, of religion, of government, of education; 
it makes possible our common heritage of intellectual, moral, and 
esthetic values. The important thing just now is that this unity is 
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a fact. How shall we account for it? When we consider the leaves 
on an oak tree, and discover that they are all alike in general char- 
acter, we explain this similarity by the observation that they are all 
leaves of one tree, all parts of one living organism. They are alike 
because they have one common ground of existence, one source of 
being. Unless all the analogies and inductions of science are false, 
this explanation applies to the human mind. Its unity is to be referred 
to a Basic Consciousness, a Universal Mind, in which all individual 
minds find their ground, their meaning and accord. 


* * * 


It is natural that this One Mind should make itself manifest in 
certain great, universal insights, common to the best minds, if not 
to all minds at present. One such insight, which might almost be 
called a new faculty, is that which is commonly known as the “his- 
torical sense.” It is the discovery of human solidarity in time. One 
mind made history; one mind writes it; and this mind must inter- 
pret it. There may be retardation, even retrogression ; but one move- 
ment goes forward through all time. 


* * * 


Another “new sense,” destined to work marvelous and salutary 


changes, is the sense of universal sympathy. This is the recognition 
of the solidarity of the race in feeling; it is sympathy for all, recog- 
nition of the rights of all, as members of one human family, regard- 
less of race, color, sex, creed or condition. This universal sympathy 
the great world teachers had. Buddha had it; it made Buddhism a 
missionary religion. Christ had it; it dictated the great commission, 
“Go teach all nations.” It is the living impulse back of every dis- 
interested effort for the uplift of humanity. But even the best minds 
of classical antiquity seem not to have possessed it. To them, all 
“outsiders” were regarded with open hostility. They could not look 
upon foreigners as being other than potential enemies. The great 
idea of the oneness of humanity had not dawned upon them; hence 
the selfishness of culture, the localization of the various civilizations, 
each in its turn to be extinguished,—swallowed up in the surrounding 
darkness. We are learning now that civilization, culture, religion, are 
possessions of the race, to be shared by all; and that we can insure 
the perpetuity of our civilization only by making it universal. Hu- 
manity can no longer tolerate anything which is merely local, par- 
tisan or exclusive. The misguided Germans, looking upon all others 
as outlanders, and thinking of themselves as the chosen race, destined 
to give law and order to the world at the point of the sword, called 
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down upon themselves the united opposition of the world. The mind 
of man is attaining a new level; it is gaining a world-wide vision. 
The heart of humanity is being stirred by a new impulse—the feeling 
of the solidarity of the race; and all true education must rise to this 
level. In the hands of teachers is the future unity of mankind. 
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Schools and school men are asked to send samples of record cards, 
report forms, new courses of study, teacher-recruiting devices and 
posters, fund-raising publicity and other printed material, to be shown 
at the educational exhibit to be held in the Commercial Exhibit Hall 
at the Atlantic City meeting of the Department of Superintendency. 
The N. E. A. has set aside a special booth at this meeting, in which ; 
will be shown material issued by state departments, city systems, | 
special schools, that will help educators save time and increase 
efficiency. 
At the same booth will be shown sample copies of all standard tests 
and measurements, with references and studies in which they have 
been used. All schools are invited to send helpful material to the 
Institute of Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City, 
which is co-operating with the N. E. A. in preparing and conducting 
this exhibit. 


A new feature for the commercial exhibit which will be held in the 
large meeting building (Steel Pier) at the Atlantic City Convention 
of the Department of Superintendency and Society for Vocational 
Education, February 24 to March 3, 1921, will be a composite show- 
ing of leading educational publicity. The N. E. A. and the Institute | 
for public service are working together to bring into one central booth 
at least one sample of each one of the over one hundred educational 
magazines, in order that visitors may see and compare the valuable 
material which is being furnished by educational journals. Copies mn 
of many publications will be given out, and each visitor is invited to i 
consult this exhibit. 
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Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, publisher and price, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


GAMES AND DANCES. By William A. Stecher. Third edition, illus- 
trated, 356 pages, 7 by 9 inches. Published by John J. McVey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price $2.75. 


Two large editions of this book have been sold, which speaks louder 
for the usefulness of “Games and Dances” than does an extended 
review. The new edition has 102 more pages than the preceding issue. 
The bulk of the new material consists of: (1) a complete pageant en- 
titled “The Revival of the Play Spirit in America,” with a full descrip- 
tion of the action, the properties, the costumes and the dances; (2) an 
outline of a “Minimum Physical Training Course,” with a description 
of the games, the athletics, and the dances; (3) an outline of usable 
material under the heading, “Competitive Mass Athletics,” and (4) a 
chapter entitled “Suggestions to Teachers on the Coaching of Track 
and Field Athletics.” The “Efficiency Tests” of the former editions have 
been brought up to date and several new tests added based upon weight 
and age. 


PERSONALITY CULTURE BY COLLEGE FACULTIES. David E. Berg. 
Institute for Public Service, New York City, cloth 128 pp. Price $1.50. 


This book is based on a study of 72 university instructors at work with 
100 classes in 25 subjects. The author spent a summer session in visiting 
the classes, and has given a description of each teacher as seen from 
the viewpoint of the students. During the first two days his visits to 
eight instructors revealed examples of personalities ranging from the 
“zenith to the nadir” in teaching ability, “the poor teaching power being 
due to correctable faults of personality.” With each group of personality 
portraits, from the “lower levels” in personality to the “personalities 
plus,” is given the outstanding personality elements that determine the 
classification. Each picture is so fully described as to show clearly those 
qualities of personality that should be cultivated and those avoided. 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. American 
Supplement. By Waldo Selden Pratt, editor, and Charles N. Boyd, assis- 
tant editor. The sixth volume of the complete work. The Macmillan 


Company. Price $6.00. 


This is a volume of exceptional interest to American music lovers. 
It is comprehensive of brief or more extended biographical notices of 
the lives and works of those musicians and musical critics who have 
attained fame, together with adequate notices of musical organizations 
and general interests. It gives America her true place in the develop- 
ment and practice of music. The portraits are an attractive feature. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS ON ADULT EDUCATION. Edited by R. St. 
John Parry, Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. The Cambridge 


University Press, London. 
9 


Adult education has made splendid progress in America,—partly under 
the inspiration and supervision of the Universities, and also through the 
agency of Chautauqua Institutes, Summer Schools, etc. The work as 
conceived and supervised by the great English Universities is the espe- 
cial field covered in this volume. There are chapters on the purpose and 
meaning of adult education, its history and organization, democracy and 
adult education, labor and adult education, the education of women, 
University extension movements, the tutorial class movement, and “A 
Student’s Experience.” These chapters are interestingly presented with 
British thoroughness, and open the reader’s mind to the vast possibili- 
ties of a great human movement which is as yet but in its infancy. 


DRAWING DESIGN AND CRAFT WORK, FOR TEACHERS, STU. 
DENTS, ETC. By Frederick J. Glass, National Silver and Bronze Medalist 
and King’s Prizeman, Headmaster Londonderry Art School, etc. London, 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Company. Price $6 net. 


A book by a master and with a mission. It is based upon some four- 
teen years of experience as teacher, and in teacher-training work. It is 
sound in theory, clear in diction, and suggests clearly the principles which 
teachers of these subjects should follow in building up their own schemes. 
Teachers and students and practical workers in the plastic and graphic 
arts will find this book very inspiring and practically useful. The price 
of the volume is based upon the extensive, expensive, and elaborate plates 
which it contains, to the number of 114, some of them in colors. 
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ENGLISH IN BUSINESS. By Dudley Miles, Ph. D., Chairman of the 
Department of English, The Evander Childs High School, New York City, 
and Instructor in Business English, New York Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. The Ronald Press, New York. Price $2.00. 


This is a very full treatment, but so well classified that the busy 
student or business man or employee can get readily at the things he 
particularly needs for his special duties. We can commend the book 
unreservedly, both as a volume for private use and as a classroom text 
book. Teachers in Commercial Colleges will find it comprehensive and 
clear, and while covering the entire subject in a thorough manner, 
it is so arranged as to enable the student to select the essentials, if 
time for this subject is limited. 


PAN-AMERICANISM, ITS BEGINNINGS. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $5.00. 
A most timely and important volume, being a comprehensive study 


’ 


of the meaning of the term “Pan-Americanism,” and showing the neces- 
sity and wisdom of establishing “permanent relations of confidence, 
respect, friendship, and equality,’ with no coercion, secret understand- 
ings, or conquest between the different countries of North and South 
America. The inestimable advantages to all concerned are clearly and 
eloquently shown. The argument is based upon the most complete and 
impartial data, gathered from historic documents, speeches of statesmen, 
statistics of commerce, reports of explorers and travelers, etc. In short, 
the book is a marvel of scholarly investigation, digestion of records and 
testimony, and sagacious and statesmanlike conclusions. It will prove 
a sort of “handbook” of peace and goodwill between the sometimes con- 
flicting and apparently antagonistic “interests” involved in the prox- 
imity of the various rapidly developing states in this great Western 
world. 


SWISS FAIRY TALES. By William Elliott Griffis. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated in color. 260 pages. 


Teachers and parents will welcome this addition to our Fairy and 
Folk Lore stories. We have heard much about the Alps, the avalanches, 
and the Swiss clocks and watches; there is no country that is more 
replete with folk-lore and tales of imagination and adventure than this 
picturesque and romantic land. This beautiful book will prove it to any 
one,—especially the children. It should be added to your home or school 
library, dear readers, especially if you are dealing with the delightful 
experiences and problems of developing child-life. 
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SCOUTMASTERSHIP. A Handbook for Scoutmasters on the Theory of 
Scout Training. By Sir Robert Baden-Powell. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price $1.50. 


To name this book and its author is almost sufficient as a review. 
Those who are called to this important, delicate, and yet delightful ser- 
vice of scoutmastership,—in fact, those who are fortunate enough to 
come in any. way into contact with developing youth, will find here the 
experience and methods of a master-workman fully and sympathetically 
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| set forth. He says: “Conditions may differ, temperaments are not all 
alike, national characteristics may vary, but for all that, I find that, i 
go where you will, the boy is the same animal, bless him.” To this may j 
| all the world say “Amen.” 


A CENTRAL AMERICAN JOURNEY. By Roger W. Babson. (The 
first of the Interamerican Geographical Readers.) Cloth, illustrated, 


ix-219 pages. World Book Company. Price $1.20. 


This book is a geographical reader dealing with a new field, being 
a children’s book based on the big adventure of big business in our 
export trade. While the interest of the book lies primarily in the 
things the children see and hear and do, rather than in any definite 
plot, there is plenty of incident, as they visit a silver mine, cocoa, coffee, 
and banana plantations, a balsam forest, and Indian villages; they travel 
in unfrequented regions and experience two earthquakes. The tendency 
of the book is to give American children not only an interest in this 
picturesque region, but the right view of its people, and impress upon 
them the practical advantages of a knowledge of Spanish. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. Revised edition. 
| By Benjamin Bradley, Dean of Morehouse College. The Macmillan Co. 


This is a very interesting ethnological] study and many a reader will 
be astonished to find how many colored men and women have attained 
eminence in the professions, in business, in literature, and the arts. 
Surely the Negro should be accepted upon his own merits. He is here 
and he has borne a man’s share of the work of the modern world. The 
author says that according to the census of 1910, “a total of 71.2 per 
cent was engaged in such work as represents the very foundation of 
American industry. There are negro inventors, doctors, ministers, scien- 
tists, philanthropists, authors, soldiers and statesmen. The day is past 
for claiming any right to despise a man for the color of his skin. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN EVERYDAY ENGLISH. By Emma 


Miller Bolenius. The American Book Company. 


The author of this volume is well known to the readers of EpUCATION, 
having several times contributed to our pages. Her book has, she says, 
three main objects, viz., to make correct language-habits automatic; 
to develop the child’s thinking power and give him richer backgrounds 
of life; and to make him enjoy his work in language by weaving it 
around the doing of real things. Special features are sixty projects 
for class work, socialized recitation suggestions, training in thought- 
getting and organization, supervised class work, smal! units of assign- 
ment, timely exercises, illustrative models, unique use of pictures, com- 
munity interests, and Americanism throughout. The book will be exceed- 
ingly suggestive and helpful to the thoughtful teacher and to the fortu- 
nate pupil, 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. By J. Anton 
DeHaas, M. A., Ph. D. The Gregg Publishing Company. Price $1.60 


This is a text for high school use. It is a practical book, confining 
itself to essentials and stating these clearly and comprehensively for 
short courses in business colleges and schools. At the close of each 
chapter there are references, test questions and questions for further 
study. We commend this book for what it omits as well as for its plan 
and for what it contains. It is attractively printed and bound. There 
are several tables, cuts and other illustrations. 


By the same Publishers we have MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, 
Book Three. By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Price $1.00. 


This carefully edited volume strives everywhere to make its subject 
intelligible and attractive to the student who is so situated that he 
cannot go deeply into a long course of mathematical study. These text 
books of this company are doing a great service to the business world, 
making real study and practical mastery of the essentials of business 
feasible for the great host of students who can never hope to attain 
a college education. The elements of arithmetic, geometry, algebra and 
trigonometry are taught as one subject and made interesting and usable. 
Ar admirable text for Junior High School courses. 





